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Summary of Assets : 
Par Value. Market Value, 
$ 641,087 04 
1,774,924 64 
4,936,750 00 


Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1899 47,914 25 
12,457,928 52 
Liabilities : etna: 
83,000,000 00 
4,103,223 00 
549,911 81 
4,804,793 71 


$12,457,928 52 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders = $7,804,793 71 
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“ One of the greatest American historical novels.’’ 


RICHARD 


CARVEL. 




















“Mr. Churchill knows his London of the last cen- 
tury thoroughly, just as-he knows the province of 
Maryland, where the spirit of revolution is slowly 
put surely developing. . ._ Golasmith does not 
ive a more vivid description of the debtor’s jail or 
De Quincev of the pitiless heart of the metropolis than 
is found in the volume before us.’’—J/ndianapolts 


| Sentinel. 


“This novel is the most extensive piece of semi- 
historical fiction which has yet come from an Ameri- 
can hand; and the skill with which the materials 
have been handled justifies the largeness of the 
plan.”—Hamilton Mabie inthe Mew York /imes. 


RICHARD 


. By Winston Churchill. 





‘‘To say that it reminds us of ‘ The Virginians,’ 
is to make an audacious comparison, but one which 
will naturally occur te many readers. That ‘ Rich- 
ard Curvel’ ts able to stand the comparison is a great 
Jeather in Mr. Churchill's cap. . . Inshort;this 
is a strong and notable novel.”—TZhe News; and 
Courter, Charleston, S. C. 


‘« The charm of the book, which is very great, lies 
in the vividness of its pictures of the life of London 
and the colonies in those picturesque days. The 
characters are alive. One i as if conning the 
pages of some old volume of the‘ Spectator.’ —Wash- 
ington Times. 


CARVEL. 

















‘The young writer with his head full of the great 
romances is tempted to emulate them all, to excel 
by piling up merits. Thus the author of ‘ Richard 
Carvel,’ in setteng out to write a romance of the 
American Revolution, has boldly vied with the author 
of ‘Kidnapped’ in the usurping uncle and the kid- 
napping of Richard by the slaver, with the author of 
‘The Virginians’ in his pictures of the colonial 
gentry and the visit of the young colomzal to the —— 
tonable life of London, with the author of ‘ Henry 
Esmond’ in the descrip‘ion of a reigning London 
beauty, with the romancers of the sea in the fight of 
‘a Paul Jones with the slaver and with the 

erapis.’—Spring fielt Republican. 


RICHARD 








‘The style achieves the direct, smart, frank, 
quaint vigor of the old times which so many have 
unsuccessfully attempted.’’—Boston Transcript. 


‘‘ Cooper, in ‘The Spy, was the first to show the 
wealth of interesting material in the Revolution, and 
his broadly blazed trail has been followed in recent 
years wit reat success by Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
Archdeacon Brady. and J. A. Altsheler. . . . Zo 
this small circle of writers of American historical 
romance must now be added Winston Churchill.” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


“We are even taken behind the scenes at Drury 
Lane play-house to meet David Garrick.’’—Boston 
Limes. 


CARVEL. 

















“Itis a further cause for congratulation that one 
more of our younger school of writers has been able 
to add another volume to the shelf, so vigorous, so 
delicate in fancy, so sentient with the qualities 
which make life worth living as Richard Carvel is. 
It isa great story.”"—Zhe Brooklyn Eagle. 


“It contains besides a score of characters which 
are worth remembering; and a few which one could 
not forgetif one should try.’ — Commercial Advertiser 


“The adoption of the autobiograpic form, the 
800d-natured diffuseness of the story, the antigue 
nobility of the style, as well as the locality, remind the 
reader of Henry Esmond.” —Picayune, New Orleans. 








‘* Tt is a daring thing that Winston Churchill has 
done in his novel ‘ Richard Carvel’ to tread the path 
made smooth by Thackeray, and withal, to doit so well 
that one ts forced to admire the resemblance. ‘om 
The interest in the story never flags, whether the 
scene is the London of Walpole’s day, Maryland of 
Lord Baltimore’s day, or on the sea. orothy 
Manners is nearly if not quite as lovable as Beatrice 
Esmond, for she has the saving grace of honesty, 
and as for Richard Carvel, he is quite as much a 
hero in London as was ‘ The Virginian,’ for he com- 
pelled respect, which Thackeray’s America and 
London was not always able to do. This is the best- 

‘written. novel we have seen for a long time, and 
really deserves all the success it attains.”—TZhe 
Indianapolis News. 
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SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago. 


Just Published 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 


by Alfred Binet. 


STEINWAY & 


TEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos ip 
Opright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a aime 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and 
Piauos, all warranted like their new Pianos. os acon 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figu 


SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








EXPERT TYPEWRITING in Englizh, 
Spanish, Italian. Russian and Latin. 
revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any distance. 


Moderate rates 


Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 


German, French, 
Only superior 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes under half price. Don't 

pay before writing them for unpreju 
Immense stoc! 

Gaavantoed first class. Dealers supplied, 52-page 


udiced advice and pri: 
for selection. Ship; ee trial, 





EDUCATION 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agen- 
OA plies, free of chores, Colleges 
chools, Families with Teachers 
mends schools. Rents and sells-schoci 
property. Music and Art Bureau. - Tele. 
hone 1332 18th. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 
E. 14th 8t., N. Y. City. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fitth Avenue, New York 
mends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families ; advises parents about schools. 
M.O PRATT, Manager 


ABBOT ACADEMY voor a 


over. Mass.. begins its 7ist year 
ee 14, 1899, offering three Seminary 
Courses of Studies, and a College fitting 
ourse. Address Miss Emily A. Means, 
Principal. 


The Albany Female Academy 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Lucy A. Prympton, Principal 





Recom 

















llentown College for Young Ladies, 
Allentown, Pa. Located in the beauti- 

ful —— Valley _ No requisite lacking. 
Write J. W. KNAPPENBERGER, Pres. 





ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE for 

Girls, Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. 
Primary, Adademic, and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and 
a New buildings, steam heat, gym- 
nas 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher educa- 
tion of young women. Classical and Scien- 
tific course of study, also it eed and 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 


MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


BAYER COLLEGE AND MUS 
ICAL INSTITUTE. For intor- 
mation address ARTE UR STAPLES, Presi- 
dent, Beaver, Pa. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 
John I. Blair Foundation. 
educational. Prepares for an x college. 
Music, Art. Campus 36 acres. ew Build- 
ings. Large endowment justifies low rates. 
Board and tuition $250. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 
Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 
For circulars address 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 











52d year Co- 





urlinaten Nautical Academ 
n, New Jersey. Established 
1844, a ern n school of the highest to 
for boys. College and Business Prepa 
tion. Military and Nautical Drill. Manuai 
Training. Moderate charges. Rev. C. E. 
O. NICHOLS, Head Master. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Depargupat of Lake Forest 
University. 

Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar 
inall the States. For catalogue, address the 
secretary, 

ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, mM 








\HICAGC oO ages ical Seminar 
s Fiftee m Professors, 


iS 

English epartment. 

for comune class. Address H 

No. 520 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 





SCOTT, 





COLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N.Y. 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarshi 
and high moral character; prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. G asium ; 

ample grounds for ee ' cr, Fall 
term pening Sent, 14. Addre 

F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS, 


Home and Classes for Special Students. 
735 Madison Avenue, NEw YORK. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
Engineering, Architecture, Geology. Etc. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, 

Secretary. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


CLAVERACK, N. “ 


A Classical Seminary of hig de 
boys and girls. Beautiful andt RA thful = 
cation in the Hudson’ River Valley. A 
record of 45 years of uninterrupted success- 
ful educational work. Conservatory of Mu- 
me. ts and Elocution. For catalogues ad- 


nee Rev. A H. Flack, A.M.., Principal. 
Mrs. Mead’s School \Hilside.” 


Norw alk, 
Conn. For Girls and Young Ladies. Prac- 
tical training is the aim of the teaching 
here. Faculty of thoroughly trained, sympa 
thetic instructors direct the trend of the 
training to meet each individual need. Send 
for catalogue. Mrs. M. E. MEAD. 











N.S. SHALER, Dean. | 











M'!ss MITT LEBERGER’S School 

for Girls, 1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, 
O. Prepares for all bern open to women 
Fall term begins Septembe: rs 








FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect; in your general bealth : in your 
conversation ; in FS gd way of meeting people 
and in innumerable ware I could see 
benefit you are receiving from your train 
and associations fd — = this youm 
know is very gra be hid 

This is what a fat er Syrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testi. 
mony as to Lasell’s success in some impor 
tant lines. 

Places are now being taken for the = 
beginning September, 1899. Catalogue 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA. 


The only chartered lien get 's College in 
Califorria. Confers degrees presents 
its Alumne for graduate work at he Un Uni- 
versities. Offers excellent o 
for the study of Art. Music an Biccuto: 
also Business Course. Beautifu location ; 
uosurpassed for health. Terms ghee 
Wiite for catalogue. Fall et opens Al 
2, 1899. Address MRS. C eon 
Montclair Military Academy 

Montclair, N. J. 


Especially cordial relations with 
Princeton. 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master, 


NAUTICAL ACADEMY. 


A school where boys are happy. —_ 
atory for Annapolis and tne colleges. Swil 

ming, rowing, failing, boat building, hore 
manship, re ag end for register. TH 
CoMMANDANT, M.N. A., Easton, Maryland, 














Colleges. 


e 
Full Ocateerens) Course. 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Prio. 


Oberlin College, Obertin, Ohio. 


Physical Training for Women. Four 
years’Normal Course leading to a Bache 
degree. For catalogue address Secretary. 

DELPHINE HANNA, M.D., Director. 








OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


Joun HENRY Barrows, President. 
67th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Course 
with Special Advantages in the College 





and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof.‘E. I. BosworTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, 0: 


TASELL SEMINARY 
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MH rivets: batts, we CDE Packard School of Business 





hty Scho oon 
important buildin: 
bie ste. For Catalogue and illus. FOUNDED BY S. S. PACKARD, 1858, 


trated Supplement, address 


a a ee ee REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1899. 


pupils trom 2% States. 18 teachers, Ele. Commercial and Stenographic 


gaily — «ee coaremmnces ‘ D 
n one ard ani $250.00, 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky. epartments. 


OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
SCHOOL OF OWORK 8 Berkeley Bt, Send for Prospectus. Address L. H. PACKARD, 101 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
Boston. Reopens Oct. 5. Courses for Teach- 
ers, Matrons, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, fata in Me. © COOHOOHOOHOOHSOOOOOOOCS 


Wheaton Seminary | United States Hotel, 


Saraioga Springs, N. Y. 
KOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


cn por bese Sead. he haan RESORTS OPEN UNTIL OCT. 1. 
courves for high-school graduates and others “THE SOCIAL CENTRE 

t wishing full college course ; 
preparatory and special Advantages in art | Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canad OF SARATOGA.” 

b= music. Gymnasium, outdoer sports, IEEN’S ROYAL HOTEL AND COTTAGES. Golf, excellent orchestra, perfect 
extensive grounds. Christian home influ- come June 8th. Ten miles below Niagara cuisine, accommodations from single 
ences. Beautifully ax and healthfully situated ‘alls. Golf, Tennis, Bowling, Bathin rooms to luxurious private suites in 
% miles from Bosto 














are ke qo Registrar. 








og, 
heen: ‘bass ‘fishing; splendid roads' for 
Forcircular and views address the Presi- | wheeling and i a ine-hole and eight- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D D. | een-hole golf links. Finest turt tennis courts 
Norton, Mass. in America. McGaw & WISNETT. 


Cottage Row: facing Court. 
Gage & Perry, Props. 
©0000020000000808080 


The Ninth Annual Fducation Number of The Independent 
Will Appear August 3d. . 


In this issue appear each year a series of most valuable papers upon educational topics. Last year President 
Thwing, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Dr. Teunis Hamlin, Prof. Paul S. Reinsch and others made the Education’ 


number notable. This year the editors promise an issue of still greater value. Reviews of new educational books 
are a feature. 











Send advance orders to The Independent, 130 Fulton St , N. Y. 
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BAILEY 
Pneumatic Carriages. 


The exquisite production of specialists. Incompar- 
able in ease and light draft. 
Wheels ten times stronger 
ALS than wooden wheels. Tires 
Ye WV : ; 
aT Si twice as durable as solid 
S < rubber. , 
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Platt's | y7rer 


Calories sis st rn 


The most agreeable and effective 


THE HOUSEHOLD remedy for relieving Languor and 


DISINFECTANT Exhaustion, so common in the 
FESR AES 


spring and summer months. Its 
nutrient and tonic effects give tone 

An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, 
safe and cheap. Immediately destroys all 


and vigor to the entire system. 
bad odors and chemically neutralizes all Taken before retirin g it quiets 
infectious and disease-producing matter. y 
Invaluable in the sick-room. Soldin | the nerves and induces refresh- 
quart bottles only, by Druggists and high- ing sleep. 
class Grocers. Prepared only by Henry 
B. Platt, Platt Street, New York. For sale by Druggists. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


New York. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET. 
CHARTERED 1822. 



























































Capital, $1,000,000.00. Surplus, $5,119,409.15. 













The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid, inte Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trust 


Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capacities, 
Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of Stocks @ 






Bonds, 






Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or subject to check, and aliows interest on dai'y balances. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst, Secretary. 



















BOARD. OF DIRECTORS. 













Samuel Sloan James Stillman, poses Taylor Pyne Edward R. Bell, 
William Waldorf Astor, 8. S. Palmer, ugh D. Auchincloss, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
James Rovsevelt, Ls harles A. Peabody, Jr., Wy liam Rowland, John L. Riker, 

D. O. Mills, - Van mapteeseet ennedy, . Daniel §. Lamont, A. G. Agn 

Robert F. Ballantine, Reory A. C. Taylor, Robert C. Boyd. Archibald: Db ‘Bussell 
Franklin D. Locke, D.H. King, Jr., E. R. Holden, Edwin S. Marsto 
George F. Baker, Henry Hentz, Edward R. Bacon, 








STATEMENT —Showing its actual condition at the close of bus ness on the 30th day of June, 1899, as reported to the Superintenéd 
of the Banking Department : 














S Paces an gh $4 LiaBILITIES. 

United States Bonds, at market value, = - - 094,475.00 . 

New York City Stocks, at market value, - 1, 3,000. co ©=-: Capital Stock, > - - - - $1,000,000 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks at ‘market value, 2 062,200.00 Surplus, - - i 2 - 5,110,409 
Real Estate, - . : - - 1,000,000,00 Deposits in Trust s 5 ol a preg 
Bonds and Mortgages, - - - 601,400.00 I ‘a 4 ’ 4 ; 50,034, 
Amount Loaned on Collaterals, - . -  38,090,098.71 nterest accrued on deposits, - - - 192 
Bills Receivable, - - - - : - _ 33,000.00 Taxesaccrued, - - - x ~ 10,00 
Cash on hand and in Banks, - - 8,919,097-38 Unclaimed Dividends i ef 5 ‘ ced 
Miscellaneous Securities, accrued i interest, rents, &c., 476,100.96 ’ D 





$56 959.372.05 $56,959,374 
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Both parties in Kentucky have 
placed their tickets in the field, 
and the campaign will be a live- 
ly one. At the close of a long and disorderly 
convention the Democrats nominated State 
Senator William Goebel for Governor. At 
the beginning, General Hardin had more del- 
egates than either Goebel or the third candi- 
date, William J. Stone, could show, but there 
were 300 contested seats, and Goebel and 
Stone united their forces to defeat Hardin. 
The terms of their agreement, which have 
been published by Stone, show that the con- 
tests were to be settled to the disadvantage 
of Hardin and with scarcely any regard for 
the merits of the opposing claims, and also 
that bargains concerning certain prospective 
appointments to office were made. Stone 
siys that Goebel broke his promises and ob- 
tained the nomination by treachery. There 
is how so much opposition to Goebel in his 
own party that a conference for the nomina- 
tion of another Democrat is to be held by the 
disaffected. The railroad companies are hos- 
tile to him because for many years his chief 
business, as a lawyer, has been the collection 
from them of damage claims for personal in- 
jury, and it is said that he has caused the 
enactment of laws designed to assist him in 
this work. Confederate soldiers do not like 
hin, it is reported, because not long ago he 
shot and killed a popular Confederate offi- 
cer named Sandford, in a quarrel about a 
newspaper article which Goebel had writ- 
ten. He is the author of the new election law 
which gives to the Democratic party control of 
the election machinery throughout the State, 
and under which an opposing candidate could 
easily be counted out. The Republicans nom- 


Politics in 
Kentucky 


Survey of the World. 





inated for Governor W. 8S. Taylor, now At- 
torney-General. It is said that he is not ac- 
ceptable to the negro voters. The result of 
the election cannot be foreseen, as Taylor 
may not receive the full Republican vote, 
and a partisan use of the election law may 
compensate for the opposition to Goebel in 
his own party. The Republican platform re- 
atfirms the principles and policies of the 
national platform of 1896, ‘‘ except as to the 
civil service.” It commends .the recent civil 
service order and remarks that “ further 
modifications may be made with advantage.” 





A strike was ordered early 
last Sunday morning on the 
street railway lines of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company by. the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the local organization of the 
Knights of Labor, the order affecting nearly 
all of the surface lines in the city and one of 
the elevated roads. The reason given by the 
men is that President Rossiter had not kept 
promises said to have been made by him.to 
a committee of employees week before last, 
and that he gave no satisfaction to another 
committee which called upon him on the 15tn 
inst. This committee asked him to sign an 
agreement concerning certain changes which 
they desired the company to make. They 
asked that time-tables should be arranged in 
compliance with the ten-hour law; that an 
hour rate be paid for overtime; that two- 
thirds of the cars should bt run for a full 
day; that the company should receive com- 
mittees and should not punish men for join- 
ing the union; that no one should be dis- 
charged except for just cause, and that the 
wages of a small number should be in- 


The Strike in 
Brooklyn 


1913 


1914 ; 


creased. Mr. Rossiter’s statement to the pub- 
lic is that with respect to several of these 
requests the company had already done, or 
was about to do, what was required; that 
there had been no- discrimination against 
union men and members of committees; and 
that he declined to increase wages. On the 
other hand, the employees assert that 139 
men have recently been discharged because 
of their connection with the union or with 
the movement to procure the changes for 
which the committee asked. The order for 
a strike was General Master 
The company employs 
about 4,800 men. On Sunday, the first day 
of the strike, it was able to operate more 
than half of its cars under the protection of 
the police. Many of the men remained at 
work. In certain parts of the city stones 
were thrown at the cars, and one passenger, 
a messenger boy, was fatally injured. On 
Monday three-fourths of the old employees 
were at work, and the failure of the strike 
“seemed near at hand. 


opposed by 
Workman Parsons. 


The 30,000 workmen in the 
tinplate factories have reached 
an agreement with the com- 
pany, and a new scale has been signed. It 
increases wages by 15 per cent. After’ the 
settlement of the controversy the company 
added 50 cents a box to the price of tin- 
plate, an increase of about 13 per cent. At 
Bridgeton, N. J., where the employees of 
the Cumberland Glass Company have been 
on strike for a long time, there was a riot 
on the 138th inst., when sixteen non-union 
workmen from Indiana arrived on a train. 
The strikers would not permit the cars to 
be taken into the company’s yard. They 
broke the car windows with bricks, boarded 
the train, and led the newcomers to the 
union headquarters, afterward 
them to leave town. Two of the men from 
Indiana were hurt in the riot, and Manager 
King, of the Cumberland Company, was 
very seriously ifjured by the strikers, who 
beat him with clubs. Fifteen of the riotous 
strikers have been arrested. It is said that 
the leaders of the union have shown their 
disapproval of the violation of law by as- 
sisting the authorities to procure evidence 
against the arrested 
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inducing © 
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Ill., thirty shots were fired into the works 
of the Brush coal mine a few nights ago, 
and then the troops cleared the woods from 
which the attack had been made. The of- 
ficer commanding reported that serious 
trouble could be prevented only by the 
presence of the troops. At Ishkooda, Ala, 
last week negro miners on striké attacked 
a party of negroes who had been imported 
to fill their places, and kill’ two of them. 

The adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court-of Michigan 
has not prevented Governor 
Pingree and his associates from making fur- 
ther attempts to carry out his project for the 
purchase and operation of the street railways 
of Detroit by the city, but they have been un- 
successful. It was proposed that a corpora- 
tion, called the Detroit Municipal Railway 
Company, of which the Governor and two of 
his friends were the only members, should 
buy the railways from the present owners, 
who appeared to be in favor of the plan, and 
should operate them for the benefit of the 
city, reducing the fare to three cents. The 
Common Council was asked to.pass an ordi- 
nance granting to the company the powers it 
needed. The Council had already passed 
another ordinance, which provided that, if 
the railways should revert to the present 
owners of them by reason of the new com- 
pany’s failure to pay expenses and establish 
a sinking fund for the payment of the pur- 
chase price of $17,500,000, the old company 
should have the right to exact twenty-five 
cents for six fares for a period of forty-eight 
years. This.so-called security ordinance will 
be vetoed by the Mayor, and at the beginning 
of last week it was thought that a majority 
large enough to pass it over his veto could be 
obtained. To make the people familiar with 
the advantages to be gained by the proposed 
change, the railway company reduced its 
fare to three cents, the Governor pointing out 
that municipal ownership would give them 
this reduction permanently. The local oppo- 
sition, however, was gaining strength, and at 
the end of the week the project was laid 
aside, owing to the withdrawal of the rail- 
way company from the negotiations. It had 
been ascertained that neither of the two ordi- 
nances could be passed over the Mayor's” 
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veto. It is expected that the company will 
soon restore the five-cent fares and. strive to 
obtain all possible profit during the re- 
mainder of the term of its franchise. The 
Governor intends, it is said, to call a special 
session of the Legislature in order that pro- 
vision may be made for submitting to the 
people a constitutional amendment permit- 
ting cities to own their railways. 





General Wood arrived at 
Santiago on the 10th inst., 
and at once began to stamp 
out the epidemic of yellow fever. Nearly 
all of the American soldiers and civilian 
employees were taken out of the city and 
placed in camps on high ground about 
twenty miles away. A very rigid quaran- 
tine was established. All Americans were 
excluded from the city, all American hotels 
and saloons were closed, and the proprie- 
tors of other similar places were forbidden 
to sell to Americans. Ships arriving were 
required to anchor in the lower bay, where 
they were inspected and fumigated. Up to 
the 11th inst. twenty-nine Americans—four 
officers, twenty enlisted men and five civ- 
ilians—had died of the fever; also one Cu- 
ban and one Spaniard. On the 14th one 
death and only three new cases were re- 
ported, and the authorities were encouraged 
by this record. At the quarantine station 
in New York harbor, Oscar F. Lackey, who 
came up from Santiago on the ‘ McClellan,” 
and was very ill with the fever on his ar- 
rival, has recovered. He was treated with 
injections of the curative serum prepared 
by Health Officer Doty. One of the two 
daughters of the late Major Paul Clen- 
denin, also a fever patient on the same ship, 
recovered at the Quarantine station, where 
she was attended by her sister. They left 
Santiago on.the 1st inst.; their father, sur- 
geon in charge of the general hospital, was 
taken ill on the day of their departure and 
died of the fever on the 4th. News of his 
death was withheld from his daughters 
while they were at the Quarantine station. 
At last accounts Havana was still free from 
the disease. Bandits are at work in several 
parts of the island. A party of them at- 
tacked a town in the province of Matanzas, 
and was repulsed with the loss of two men. 
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Francisco Lopez, formerly a Spanish guer- 
illa, led another band against the village 
of Las Tunas, in Puerto Principe, and was 
captured. He was killed while trying to es- 
cape. Bandits have taken to the hills Julio 
Alonzo Angulo, a rich planter of Bejucal, 
and are holding him for a ransom. There is 
no news of Sefior Celis, the Spanish mer- 
chant of San Cristobal, who is held for ran- 
som by another party of outlaws. 





Twenty inches of rain at Ma- 
nila in the first two weeks of 
July have so flooded the coun- 
try that military operations are interrupted, 
and storms at sea have delayed the shipment 
of the returning volunteers. The rice fields 
are lakes. It is said that the soldiers in some 
of the camps are sleeping over three feet of 
water, and that the cooks stand in the water 
up to their knees while preparing meals. 
The Colorado regiment started from Manila 
last Sunday, and others will follow before 
tne end of the week. President Schurman, 
of the Peace Commission, reports. that 
during his visit to the Southern islands he 
found the attitude of the people very satis- 
factory. They are disposed to accept Amer- 
ican sovereignty. General Bates sailed from 
Manila on the 12th inst. for the Sulu group, 
having authority to make an agreement with 
the Sultan. It is reported that the Sultan is 
willing to acknowledge and respect the sov- 
ereignty of the United States if our Govern- 
ment will abide by the terms of his treaties 
with Spain, which include the payment of 
anntities to himself, his heir, and three coun. 
cilors, amounting in all to $4,900. It is un- 
derstood that General Bates will assure him 
of the continuance of the annuities, and it is 
reported that he will give him $10,000 as 
evidence of good will. The Sultan, it is 
said, will be permitted to control the local 
government—under the American flag—and 
to retain the pearl fisheries, but he will be 
required to co-operate with the American 
authorities in repressing piracy. Our troops 
are patrolling Bay Lake and driving back to 
the hills such parties of insurgents as may 
appear on the shore. General Otis wants 
2,500 American horses for a force of cavalry. 
Our fleet of small gunboats has been en- 
larged by the purchase of thirteen from 
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Spain. Several of these are well armed, and 
four are new steel boats 114 feet long. As 
nine gunboats captured by Dewey are in 
serviceable condition, there is now a good 
supply of vessels of light draught for use in 
the archipelago. 





It was a famous speech 
which Sir Richard Web- 
ster, Attorney-General of 
Great Britain, concluded last Thursday be- 
fore the arbitrators in Paris. His argu- 
ment had continued for four hours a day 
during three weeks. He went over all the 
. Claims of settlement and of control and of 
missionary work advanced by Holland, 
to whose claims England succeeds, or by 
Spain, whose rights are inherited by Vene- 
zuela. He declared at the conclusion that 
the claims made by Venezeula were unsup- 
ported, and that to allow them would be a 
death blow to arbitration. On the other 
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hand, some of those who have followed his - 


address declare that it gave the impression 
that the evidence of Dutch occupation of 
the disputed territory was small; but the 
same may appear as to Spanish occupation 
when the other side is presented. The Com- 
mission adjourned to meet on Wednesday 
of this week. It was remarked that Sir 
Richard Webster was a number of times 
interrupted by members of the Commission 
who asked questions of: him when his 
claims seemed ill-supported, and that at one 
time he humorously complained that they 
all seemed to be attacking him. 





During the past week the 
A Revolution? daily press has printed a 
good deal about a _ revo- 
lution or threatenéd revolution in Gua- 
temala. The threefold cause of the trou- 


ble seems to be: (1) President Cabrera’s at- 


tempt to force $6,000,000 of paper money 
into circulation; (2) the Conservatives’, or 
Catholic party’s, desire to prevent the ad- 
vent of “ Americanism” into the republic, 
and (8) the wholesale persecution of the 
administration’s political opponents. A re- 
port from San Francisco says the “ Phila- 
delphia ” has been ordered to prepare to sail 
to the scene of action; a New Orleans dis- 
patch says England and Germany will each 


’ far north. 
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send two ships to protect their respective 
interests; an “ official” at Washington says 
no United States ships will be needed at all 
or sent; and Mr. Roberts, who owns sey- 
eral plantations in Guatemala, and is now 
stopping in this city, denies all the reports 
of a revolution, and says that they are 
“utterly without foundation.” However, a 
later dispatch from Guatemala itself avers 
that revolutionists have just been caught 
and imprisoned, while a still later one just 
received, and addressed to the Guatemalan 
Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, says: 
“Peace and perfect tranquillity prevail.” 
South American revolutions are not very 
formidable affairs, and probably this will 
prove no exception to the rule; still it hag 
been urged that this Government ought to 
have a mosquito fleet of five or six gun- 
boats always patrolling Central American 
waters. 





We have previously 
said that it was not 
unlikely that the call 
of a council at Rome of the bishops of Span- 
ish and Portuguese America was partly to 
be accounted for by the report of a commis- 
sion of two American priests sent two years 
ago by the Papal Delegate at Washington to 
investigate and report on the moral and 
ecclesiastical condition of the Catholic 
Church in Latin America. That council has 
just concluded its sessions, and we know no 
more about its private sessions than the 
authorities please to tell. The Latin-Ameri- 
ean Episcopate has hitherto been under the 
primacy of Spain. Against Spanish protests 
that now comes to an end; and the Pope will 
choose an American archbishop who will be 
made cardinal and will act as primate, as 
Cardinal Gibbons does in the United States. 
Doubtless, there will be great rivalry for 
the choice of the seat of the primate, whether 
in the capital of Mexico, of Chile, of Argen- 
tina, or of Brazil, as there is no little jealousy 
between these countries. Mexico is the older 
and more settled country, but perhaps too 
Brazil is the largest, but her gov- 
ernment is not. very stable. Argentina has 
great wealth and a large Italian population, 
but she has a standing quarrel with Chile, 
whose late expansion and victory over Peru 
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gives her much assurance. Under the de- 
crees of this council the ecclesiastical codes 
and the liturgies of the various countries will 
be completely harmonized, and we presume 
stress will be put on measures to remove 
scandals. But we have learned in this coun- 
try how long it takes to make such decrees 
operative. 





A woman’s health is just now a 
matter of very, great importance 
in the political world, and that 
not of the Queen of Great Britain and Em- 
press of India, who is reported to have de- 
clared that she would not have another war 
during her life time in which Great Britain 
was engaged, but that of Lady Salisbury, 
the wife of the Prime Minister, of whom per- 
sonally the world knows little. It will be re- 
membered that last autumn the ill health of 
his wife almost compelled the resignation by 
Lord Salisbury of one or both of his port- 
folios. She has now been stricken by a more 
or less serious attack of paralysis, which is 
likely again to threaten the withdrawal of 
Lord Salisbury from public life. Like Mr. 
Gladstone, he has been an example of simple 
happiness in his domestic life. He seldom 
visits a club or dines out, but remains at 
home with Lady Salisbury, and at work in 
his chemical laboratory, where he is reported 
to have made a scientific discovery of no 
small importance, which will soon be given 
to the public. It has long been known that 
Lord Salisbury’s skill and patience have been 
great factors in the preservation of European 
peace, and that he has had a struggle with 
the forthputting imperialistic spirit of the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain. We 
can hardly expect Lady Salisbury’s speedy 
recovery, and should Lord Salisbury soon re- 
tire, it would be difficult to find his successor. 
Mr. Chamberlain would not be accepted by 
the Tory rank and file in the House of Com- 
mons, and his own following of Liberal 
Unionists would not consent to accept Lord 
Salisbury’s nephew, Mr. Balfour, as Parlia-* 
mentary leader. It would seem as if some 
Weaker man would have to be chosen, just 
as the dissensions among the Liberal leaders 
have compelled the selection of a colorless 
man to rule that post. Lord Salisbury’s res- 
ignation would bring war nearer, at least in 
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South Africa, for it is Mr. Chamberlain that 
has been constantly insisting upon putting 
such pressure upon President Kriiger as 
meant submission or war, while Lord Salis- 
bury has always believed in peaceable 
methods. 





The only news in referencé to 
The Peace the Third Commission, on dis- 
Conference’, nament, is that all the Minis- 
ters accredited to the Netheriands, instead of 
those merely resident in The Hague, will be 
members of the Arbitration Commission. 
This brings in several smaller Powers, 
whose Ministers are credited to more than 
one State. The First Commission has 
reached results on three of the four points 
of Count Muravieff’s circular. These are that 
the Powers will abstain for five years from 
firing projectiles or explosives from balloons 
or by other new methods; also from projec- 
tiles solely intended to scatter noxious -gases, 
and from the use of bullets that spread or 
flatten upon striking the human body. As to 
the noxious gases it will be remembered that 
Captain Mahan objected to the proposal, say- 
ing that it is no worse to asphyxiate com- 
batants by gases than it is by drowning 
them; and that both England and America 
objected to the proposal to forbid the dum- 
dum bullets. On the proposal not to employ 
new types of rifles or cannons no agreement 
could be reached, as a majority of the Pow- 
érs wished to investigate the matter and re- 
served their approval. The report of: the 
First Commission regrets the impossibility 
of arriving at an agreement on the question 
of fixing the strength of military and naval 
forces and budgets. It merely offers a reso 
lution to the effect that military burdens are 
a weight upon the world and that their relief - 
is highly desirable. The commission de- 
clares that it cannot solve the question of 3 
restriction of naval budgets, and recom- 
mends that it be considered by the Powers. 





The application made 
by the American- 
China Development 
Company for protection by the United 
States Government in its contracts with the 
Chinese Government is in no way a fruit of 
the American conquest of the Philippine Is- 
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lands. Long before the Spanish war an 
American company, headed by the late Sen- 
ator Brice, of Ohio, was pushing its enter- 
prises in China. This is a strong company 
in which, tho with limited liabilities, some 
of the wealthiest men and firms in the coun- 
try are interested. There is a similar British 
company, equally representative of English 
wealth, engaged in the similar enterprises, 
and the two companies have agreed to offer 
the other a half share in their contracts. Al- 
ready they have made heavy contracts to 
build railroads with the Chinese Government, 
but perhaps under the pressure of Russia the 
Chinese authorities show an inclination to 
back out from the contract. The English 
' eompany has the promised support of the 
British Government and the American com- 
pany seeks similar support from our own 
Government. Secretary Hay will secure 
from our Minister in Pekin, Mr. Conger, a 
statement of the facts, and will act upon 
them when he learns fully what are thé rights 
of the case. It is understood that our Gov: 
ernment will not unite with Great Britain in 
a joint appeal to China, but will act inde- 
pendently. The rajlread concessions, in 
which the tivo companies are interested, are 
those from Canton to Kowloon, and from 
Hong Kong to Canton. Other proposed 
roads in which one or the other company is 
interested are those from Shanghai to Nan- 
king, from Shanghai to Wusung, from Su- 
chau to Hang-chau and Ningpo, and the ex* 
tension of the existing Northern Railway to 
Newchwang. 





The annual celebration of the de- 
struction of the Bastille passed 
off with absolute quiet, and in 
* weather of terrific heat. The Jew-baiters, 
lately so virulent, seem to be utterly cowed 
by the vigorous action of the Government, 
and éspecially of General Gallifet, Minister 
of War, who has replaced or retired several 
high officers who were inclined to make 
trouble. Dreyfus has been consulting freely 
with his counsel and preparing for his new 
court-martial, which is likely to last three 
weeks, not because the testimony requires 
it, but because it is resolved to thresh out 
every pretense of new evidence his bitterest 
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enemies may bring forward, so that when the 
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decision is made there may be no excuse for 
charging that his acquittal was planned for. 
No one expects anything but acquittal, and 
the remains of the anti-Dreyfus party are 
reduced to the charge that the Government 
by its strictness with Generals Zurlinden, 
Pellieux, Deniel, etc., is terrorizing the court- 
martial and forcing it to acquit. Meanwhile 
the public enthusiasm is directed toward 
Major Marchand, who, with his troop of Sen- 
egalese soldiers, enjoyed a great demonstra- * 
tion in the public féte. There have been sad 
stories told of the unnecessary sufférings in- 
flicted on Dreyfus while in prison; and we 
have had fresh evidence as to the persecution 
that the Jews have endured the past two 
years in Algeria. But this does not attract 
so much public interest as the motor car 
races, which began last Saturday, when 67 
contestants started with their vehicles on a 
race around France of 1,450 miles. 





The best possible news from 
the seat of strife in the 
Transvaal is that there really 
is nonewsof importance. Butthis gives assur- 
ance of peace. While in England Mr. Cham- 
berlain has been waiting for the exact lan- 
guage of the bill by which the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment proposes to relieve the wrongs of 
the Uitlanders, the Transvaal Raad, or Leg- 
islature, has been hurrying along with its 
consider’tion. While the bill, which requires 
seven years’ residence before becoming 
voters, is quite unsatisfactory to the Uit 
landers, it yet has been declared satisfactory 
by Premier Schreiner, at Capt Town, and 
against his assertion it will be impossible 
for Mr. Chamberlain to make any headway 
either in Parliament or before the British 
public. His. request for delay in acting on 
the bill until he might have the opportunity 
to examine its provisions was refused, 
which was no little check to him. Indeed, 
people begin to speak of him as a blusterer 
who threatens ultimatums, but never fulfills 
‘his threats. But Lord Salisbury does not for- 
get Majuba Hill, and the terrible disasters of . 
the war which assured the internal inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal. Yet Mr. Cham- 
berlain has been hurrying troops to South 
Africa, as a measure of precaution, or to in- 
crease the moral pressure on Oom Paul. 
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A Reply to the Civil Service Reform League. 


By Lyman J. Gage, 


, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


TREASURY DEPARIMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14, 1899. 
To the National Civil Service Reform League, 
54 William Street, New York City, N. Y.. 
GENTLEMEN: 

My attention has been called to several 
columns in the public press of the 12th in- 
stant, purporting to be a letter addressed 
by the Secretary of your body to me. The 
fact that I have received no such letter leads 
me to believe it was intended rather for 
the press than myself. Assuming it to have 
been written by your authority, I deem it 
proper to make this reply to certain of the 
statements therein. 

I shall consider only a few of the allega- 
tions, and if these ere shown to be not 
founded in truth, I shall leave the public to 
judge of the reliability of his statements as 
io the rest. He says: 

“ Following the incoming of the new adminis- 
tration, however, there were sweeping changes 
in the force of agents and clerks known com- 
monly as ‘deputy collectors,’ in many districts. 
The new appointments were made generally in 
open disregard of the civil service law, and in 
most cases for political reasons.” 

This statement is misleading, and there- 
fore untrue. Not a clerk, not an agent, in 
the service of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
has been removed for political reasons. 
Very few removals of any kind have in fact 
been made, and when made, they have been in 
strict conformity with the President’s order 
of July 27th, 1897, which requires, ante- 
cedent to removal, the filing of charges and 
the opportunity for defense. It may be 
doubted, however, if your Secretary intended 
to refer to clerks and agents in the lan- 
guage he used. He speaks of “agents and 
clerks known commonly as deputy col- 
leciors.” There are no such clerks and 
agents. There are clerks, agents and deputy 
collectors, but they are as distinctly sepa- 
rated as are the Treasurer of the United 


States, his bookkeepers and his money 
counters. Does he. know this, or does he 
mix these classes together to confuse the 
mind ? However that may be, his remarks 
are without application, unless it be to dep- 
uty collectors of internal revenue, and I do 
him the credit to believe that it is these he 
had in mind. 

How about this ? He says: 

“The new appointments were made generally 
in open disregard of the civil service law.” 

He knew when writing this that there is 
and has long been a contention as to the 
legal right of collectors to appoint their dep- 
uties. He was aware of Section 3148, Re- 
vised Statutes, that reads: 

“ Each collector shall be authorized to appoint . 
by an instrument in writing under his hand, as 
many deputies as he may think proper, to be 
by him compensated for their services, and to re- 
voke any such appointment, giving such notice 
thereof as the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue may prescribe.” 

He was aware also, I have every reason 
to believe, that some of the collectors have 
asserted this authority. They have dis- 
missed the deputies of their predecessors in 
oftice, and have appointed men of their own 
choice. Appeals have been taken to the 
courts, with the result indicated in the de- 
cision of Judge Kirkpatrick, of the United 
States Circuit Court, District of New Jer- 
sey, in the case of R. Harry Page ef al. vs. 
Isaac Moffett. The Circuit Judge denied 
the motion to restrain the collector of in- 
ternal revenue from removing deputy col- 
lectors, and held that deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue are appointed under Section 
3148, Revised Statutes, and that the power 
of removal rests with the appointing power, 
the collector, subject to such requirements 


“as to notice as the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue may prescribe, and canrot be re- 
viewed by an appeal to the courts. 

He knew that it was to settle this mooted 
question, operating, as it was, to embarrass: 
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the working of a bureau collecting annually 
more than 270 millions of dollars, that the 
President’s order of May 29th, excepting 
them from competitive examinations was 
issued. He had excellent opportunity for 
knowing that the Civil Service Commis- 
Sion recommended this very exemption, but 
yet failed to show the fact. In a letter 
dated June ‘1st, 1898, the Civil Service Com- 
mission addressed the President on the ques- 
tion of the revision of the civil service rules 
as follows: 

“The Commission has from time to time had 
its attention called to the many conflicts aris- 
ing out of and touching the power of appoint- 
ments and removals of deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, pension examining surgeons, 
deputy United States marshals, and other offi- 
cials, which positions the Commission has de- 
termined to recommend should be excluded or 
excepted from the classified service and the rules 
of the Commission.” ° 


He alleges that for twenty months prior 
to the President’s order ‘‘ the force (of dep- 
uties) was treated as though actually out- 
side the classified service.’ How can this 
be true if that be true which he himself 
states ? namely: 

“After a number of these violations were 
brought to the attention of the Treasury Depart- 
ment special instructions were sent to col- 
lectors, bidding them comply with the law, but 
‘without apparent effect.” 

The records of the Department refute him, 
however, in his general statement. With _all 
the assertions of right and power made by 
the collectors to appoint their own deputies, 
a claim which has been put in practice in 
certain cases, it still remains true-that the 
restraining influence of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been such that out of a total of 
‘963 such appointees, 752 deputy collectors 
were appointed and, on May 29 last, held 
their positions under the provisions of the 
‘civil service*law and rules, which he charges 
the Treasury Department with “ entirely ”’ 
disregarding. The 211 not thus accounted 
for include those temporary appointments 
made with the consent of the Civil Service 
Commission in cases where they were un- 
able to furnish eligibles. The remainder 
may be said to be those appointments which 
are alleged to have been made in contra- 
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vention of the civil service law. But they 
were made in view of section 3,148,, Revised 
Statutes, an authority invoked by Collectors 
for their independent action in the premises, 
and, as he must well know, in some instances 
sustained by the courts, notably the case be 
fore cited. 
In quite a different connection he says: 


“Since the opening of the war with Spain, 
the number of appointments in the Washington 
offices of the Treasury Department through 
competition under the Civil Service rules has 
been insignificant.” 


What is his purpose in making this state- 
ment, even if it be true? Is it to insinuate 
that vacancies have been filled or new clerks 
appointed contrary to law? Suppose that 
only fourteen clerks have been drawn from 
the Commission’s eligible lists; as the Secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Reform League he 
must know that there are eligibles under the 
Civil Service law other than those whose 
names stand on the eligible lists of the Civil 
Service Commission. How many soldiers 
eligible for reinstatement have been restored 
as opportunity offered? How many trans 
fers, under the law, have been made from 
other departments, to the benefit of the serv- 
ice, affording some promotion to deserving 
and experienced clerks, just as eligible to ap- 
pointment by transfer as any of the candi- 
dates whose names are on the waiting lists 
of the Commission? It is not worth the time 
to look up the data, but this I assert, that 
every appointment to the Classified Service 
in the Treasury Department has been made 
either by taking “eligibles” from Commis- 
sion lists, by reinstating “eligibles,” or by 
the transfer of “ eligibles ’—in one of these 
three ways and none other. 

He confuses this question—whether pur- 
posely or not you must judge—with quite an- 
other question—i. e., the appointment of tem- 
porary clerks made necessary by the late 
war. He knows that the law (for he quotes 
it) under which this class now hold appo:nt- 
ments expressly provides that they shall be 


‘ap pointed 


“without compliance with the conditions pre- 
scribed by the act entitled ‘An Act to Regulate 
and Improve the Civil Service,’ approved Janu- 
ary 16th, 1883,” 
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which act is known as the Civil Service 
law. Why, then, does he bring these ap- 
pointments forward to support his injurious 
charges that I have willfully disregarded 
the Civil Service law? These appointments 
have absolutely nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of whether or not this Department has 
violated the Civil Service law, and I fail to 
understand his motive in reyiewing them, 
except it be that he is put to extremes to ob- 
scure former misrepresentations, which were 
made with precipitancy. I should never once 
have thought to call attention to the tem- 
porary employees on account of the war with 
Spain now serving in the Treasury Depart- 
ment as examples of the sincere effort of the 
Treasury Department to comply with, not 
only the letter, but the spirit of the Civil Serv- 
ice Jaw, had it not been for this attempt 
of his to hold up this class of employees for 
the purpose of demonstrating this Depart- 
ment’s unfriendly attitude toward the 
Jaw. 

Let me say, however, that when the act of 
March 31st, 1898, was passed, providing for 
sixty-five additional clerks in this Depart- 
ment, it contained no specific provisions as 
to how the appointments should be made. 
From that date to July 7th, 1898, every ap- 
pointment to the class indicated was made 
in strict accord with the Civil Service law. 
If I had been disposed to disregard that 
law, it would not have. been difficult to place 
a construction upon the act authorizing these 
appointments which would have enabled me 
to make them outside of the classified serv- 
ice. On July 7th, 1898, however, Congress 
provided that these employees should be ap- 
pointed without compliance with the condi- 
tions prescribed by the Civil Service act. 
iven after that law was passed this Depart- 
ment construed its provisions to mean that 
the appointing power could go where it 
wished for clerical material, barring, of 
course, the Commission’s list. Instead of re- 
sorting to the country at large for this entire 
temporary force, I conceived it to be my priv- 
ilege, under the law, to transfer from the reg- 
ular Departmental service a number of ex- 
perienced and valuable clerks. They had 
come into the Treasury Department in strict 
accord with the Civil Service law, and when 
they were transferred to the temporary roll 


they left vacancies which could only be 
filled in accordance with the Civil Service 
law. 

Can he find anything in this action inimical 
to the spirit of the Civil Service act ? Let 
me state for his better information that this: 
construction of mine did not accord with that 
which Congress placed upon the act; for, by 
the Iegislative appropriation bill, approved 
February 24th, 1899, the legislative authority 
decreed that places upon the temporary roll, 
which had been filled by transfers from the 
regular Departmental service, sheuld be va- 
cated on or before the first day of July, this 
year. 

In this connection I cannot avoid an ex- 
pression of regret that he seems to strain far 
away from fact and truth in order to justify 
criticism. I believe in the principles which 
the Civil Service Reform League is intended 
to foster and protect, and I am heartily in 
accord with every intelligent effort it makes 
looking to the public good. I am entitled to 
some fair presumptions in this regard by a 
reputation earned by zealous endeavor in the 
fields of State and municipal reform, cover- 
ing, perhaps, more than all the years the Sec- 
retary of the League numbers; therefore it 
is a matter of keen regret to me that, instead 
of receiving sympathetic encouragement 
from a body whose purposes are acknowl- 
edged to be for the public good, only captious 
criticism is accorded. 

It appears to me his citation that a member 
of Congress said that such appointments 
would be “ few,’ and that he had been as- 
sured by officers of the Treasury Department 
that in the emergency existing it “ would not 
be practicable to get them under the Civil 
Service rules,” is too vague and uncertain a 
specification to merit any notice. How many 
ofticers so assured him ? Who were they, 
and, if he can name them, what has it to do 
with the case ? 

I might with propriety also inquire as to 
the bearing of your Secretary’s statement 
that a son of an Assistant Secretary was ap- 
pointed on the temporary roll, exempt as it 
was by law from the classified service. Has 
that fact—if it be a fact—anything to do with 
the observation, or the violation, of the Civil 
Service law? I respectfully submit that 
such evidences are a poor support to his main 
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proposition, and justify suspicion as to the 
sincerity of his purpose. 

Another specification he presents—legiti- 
mate in kind if it will hold together—is as 
follows: 

“You displaced the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, making no charges and giving no 
reason, except that you wished the position for 
another man, etc.” 

I am not called upon to explain to him, nor 
to the gentlemen he represents, all the details 
of administrative action, and neither he nor 
they have any right to prejudge them. How- 
ever, I will waive this point and state the 
facts in this particular case. It is true that 
the gentleman was asked for his resignation. 
He was at the same time assured, however, 
that he would not be removed, and that he 
was at entire liberty to decline the request if 
he so desired. The gentleman requiresno sym- 
pathy from the League, nor from the public. 
With fine abilities in several directions, and 
possessed of financial resources, he would not 
thank either your Secretary or me for drag- 
ging his name into this discussion. 

One more reference to the matter included 
in your Secretary’s letter, and I shall have 
done. He says: 

* But the act perhaps the most damaging to 
the merit system to be charged to the Depart- 
ment under your administration is the decision 
that persons placed in positions in any branch 
in disregard to the Civil Service rules shall not 
be deemed to have been appointed in violation of 
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The Insular -Police of Porto Rico. 


law, and should be paid their salaries as tho 
introduced to the service in a wholly regular 
manner.” 

The Comptroller of the Treasury, the man 
who made the decision of: which you com- 
plain, while related to the Treasury Depart- 


ment, is the most independent person in it. - 


President Grant once said: “The only way 
to change the decision of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury is to change the Comptrol- 
ler.” From his decisions the Secretary hag 
no appeal. His decision the Secretary must 
obey. Your Secretary speaks also of his 
“ decision ’ as an action for which the Treas- 
ury Department is responsible, and charac- 
terizes it as perhaps the most damaging to 
the merit system to be charged to the Treas- 
ury Depariment. If so, I am no more re- 
sponsible for it than I would be if it were a 
decision from the Supreme Court. 

J have made analysis of the substantial part 


- of his letter. I have endeavored to make clear 


what he has obscured. Those who read it 
must judge. In the National Civil Service 
Reform League those who administer the law 


ought to find an intelligent and conscientious 


adviser, a considerate and ,just friend. In 
the two communications submitted by your 
Secretary on behalf of that body, he fur- 
nishes evidence that it cannot be classed in 
either category. 


Respectfully yours, 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 






By S. S. Tuthill, 


BESIDES a small standing army in Porto 
Rico, the Spanish Government maintained a 
Guardia Civil, recruited from the soldiers. 
The officers were armed with a revolver and 
a machete and the men carried carbines and 
machetes. This force was separate from the 
municipal one, which latter was composed 
of the followers of Luis Mufioz Rivera in 
nearly every instance after the granting of 
the so-called autonomy. The power of this 
politician was broken by Governor-General 





RECENTLY Civit SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PorTo Rico, 


.Henry when he abolished the Insular Cabi- 
net last February. 

While in charge of the District of Ponce, 
General Henry received complaints from 
General Brooke, in command of the island, 
about the operations of the banditti in the in- 
terior. In September last General Henry di- 
rected that four companies of the First Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry at Ponce be 
mounted and sent to stations in the moun- 
tains. These men strove to suppress this dis- 
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The Insular Police of Porto Rico 


turbing element, but were handicapped by 


‘their unfamiliarity with the habits and lan- 


guage of the people. Their horses were also 
unfitted to traverse the narrow mountain 
roads leading to the hiding places of the. ban- 
dits. General Brooke refused to appoint mil- 
itary commissions for the trial of the men 
apprehended and the judges before whom 
the prisoners were brought often released 
them. It was also found difficult to obtain 
evidence against the men captured either be- 
cause of family ties, which are extensive 
here, or through fear of retaliation. Several 
natives have recently been murdered for tes- 
tifying before the military commissions ap- 
pointed at San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez and 
Arecibo by General Henry when he assumed 
command of the Department of Porto Rico. 
At this time a full regiment of cavalry had 
been sent to the island, but it was also seri- 
ously handicapped for the same reasons as 
were the mounted men of the First Kentucky 
Regiment. The Porto Rican uses a small 
horse, not over fourteen hands high, possess- 
ing great endurance and capable of travel- 
ing where it would be dangerous for a man 
to go afoot. 

As soon as the real condition of affairs be- 
came known to General Henry he decided 
that the marauders must be captured by men 
as familiar with the people and the country 
as the criminals were. He doubtless had 
in mind his experiences with the Indians 
while serving in the West years ago. 

Mr. Rivera was directed to organize a na- 
tive force, to be known as the Insular Police; 
but when the Governor-General learned that 
his Secretary of State was forming a political 
rather than a police organization he placed 
the matter in charge of Lieutenant Frank 
Techter, 47th N. Y. V. I. This officer had 
successfully reorganized the San Juan force, 
using several men of that regiment as cor- 
porals, and was ordered to report direct to 
the Governor-General in his new work. He 
-at once selected Mr. Luis Berrios, the assist- 
ant chief of the San Juan police, fo fill the 
Same position in the Insular Police, and then 
began a personal examination of all appli- 
‘cants. Sixteen hundred applications were re- 
ceived, about one-third seeking the twelve 
captaincies and lieutenancies. The chief has 


‘succeeded in establishing a force of well-built 
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and able-bodied men, who are loyal to him 
and faithful in the performance of their du- 
ties. This force is unique in that the men 
were selected solely for their fitness. There 
are other places of which this, unfortunate- 
ly, cannot be said. : 

The force consists of one Chief at $175 a 
month, one Assistant Chief at $125, three 
eaptains at $100, four lieutenants at $75, four 
second lieutenants at $60, one secretary and 
interpreter at $50, two corporals at $50, thir- 
ty-nine corporals at $40, two hundred and 
seventy-six privates at $25, also two corpo- 
rals at $30 and eighteen privates at $20, the 
latter being stationed at the Presidio (peni- 
tentiary), San Juan. 

With the exception of the Chief, the force 
is composed entirely of Porto Ricans, and 
the men are stationed in places where there 
are no municipal police nor troops, especially 
in the mountainous regions, barring the men 
who guard the Presidio. 

The island has been divided into four dis- 
tricts, with eleven precincts. Each district 
and precinct is in command of an officer and 
ach precinct contains from two to four 
posts, each under a corporal. Each district 
commander submits a weekly report made 
up from the reports of his subordinates, and 
at the end of the month submits a consoli- 
dated report to the Chief. At a stated time 
and place each week two men from each post 
meet two men from an adjoining post and 
exchange reports relative to the service. 

At each post there is one Government 
horse, fully equipped, for the use of the men, 
and additional horses are readily supplied 
by the town or large property owners, for 
whose protection the force was formed. The 
men are armed with Springfield rifles and 45 
caliber revolvers furnished by the United 
States Government. The temporary uni- 
forms of the men are of gray linen, with 
campaign hats and leggings. 

The rules and regulations of the force, a 
copy of which is in the hands of each mem- 
ber, were drawn by Chief Techter without 
consultation with outside authorities and end 
with this unique paragraph: “All officers and 
.men will, by their conduct and bearing, 
strive to set an example to their fellow men.” 
The force is trying to live up to this rule as 
well as the others made for its guidance. 
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The discipline is very strict. Breaches of the 
rules and regulations are punished by fines or 
suspensions without pay for a limited time, 
but it has not been found necessary to im- 
pose the penalty of dismissal. Appointments 
and dismissals are made by the Governor- 
General upon the recommendation of the 
Chief, the latter making all promotions with- 
out reference. 

At the end of each month Mr. Techter, 
who has since been mustered out of the 
army, receives and receipts for the money 
given to him for expenses by the Governor- 
General from the eustoms moneys of the is- 
land. He then sends the necessary amount 
to each district commander, who mails his 
receipt to the Chief at once. Each officer in 
turn sends the correct amount to his subor- 
dinates and individual receipts for the Gov- 
ernor-General must be in the hands of the 
Chief before the end of the month. The of- 
fice work, unlike that of the Guardia Civil, 
is conducted upon modern lines. 

The monthly report for March shows 313 
arrests, four being for murder, two for at- 
tempted murder, six for highway robbery 
eighteen for horse stealing, forty-two for 
burglary, twenty-one for theft, nine for in- 






I. 

MEN have always fondly dreamed 
Of an age departed 

When the world an Eden seemed 

To the joyous-nearted. 


II. 

Poverty was then unknown, 
Care vext not the graces; 

Frost ne’er withered flowers new-blown, 
War left not her traces. 
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The Golden Age. 


By Nathan Haskell Dole. 















cendiarism, ninety-seven for gambling, forty- 
eight by order of the court, eight for es- 
caping from prison, and the remainder for 
other crimes. : 

Two bandits have been killed while resist- 
ing arrest, and several large bands have been 
caught. One of the most notable captures 
was that of Ortis, the murderer of a mem- 
ber of the,47th N. Y. V. I. at Caguas. This 
man was tried by a military commission and 
is now at the Presidio, San Juan, under the 
sentence of death. The papers in this case 
have been forwarded to Washington. 

The Secretary of War, in his recent visit 
to Porto Rico, complimented the force, and 
General Henry, upon his return from a tour 
6f the island a few weeks ago, spoke in glow- 
ing terms of its personnel and work, The 
press of the island also speaks well of the 
Insular Police. 

In view of the proposed withdrawal from 
the island of the 19th Infantry and several 
batteries of light artillery, General Henry 
ordered that the force be increased by 


three officers and fifiy men. It is generally 
believed that this organization will soon en- 
able the War Department,further to reduce 
‘the number of troops in Porto Rico. 


San Jvan, P. R. 


Ill. 
Fathers’ fathers never told 
When that cycle flourished 
Which they called “The Age of Gold:” 
’Twas by Fancy nourished. 
' IV. 
We are wiser in our day 
Seeking blissful ages: 
We look forward; nor, as they, 
Turn forgotten pages. 


V. 


To the future men must go 
For the world’s improving, 
And the surest way I know 


Is unselfish loving ! 
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Letter to the Russian Liberals. 
By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


THERE are people (we ourselves are such) 
who realize that our Government is very 
bad, and who struggle against it. From be- 
fore the days of Radistcheff (1802) and the 
Decembrists (1825), there have been two 
ways of carrying on the struggle; one way 
is that of the insurrectionists, of Sténka 
Razin, Pougatehéff, the Decembrists, the 
Revolutionary party of the sixties, the Ter- 
rorists of the 1st March, 1881 (when Alex- 
ander II was assassinated), and others. 

The other way is that which is preached 
and practiced by you—the method of the 
“Gradualists,” which consists in carrying 
on the struggle without ‘violence and within 


,the limits of the law, conquering constitu- 


tional rights bit by bit. 

Both these methcds have been employed 

unceasingly within my memory for more 
than half a century, and yet the state of 
things grows worse and worse. Even such 
signs of improvement as do show themselves 
have come, not from either of these kinds of 
activity, but from causes of which I will 
speak later on, and in spite of the harm done 
by these two kinds of activity. Meanwhile, 
the power against which we struggle grows 
ever greater, stronger, and more insolent. 
The last rays of self-government: the Zémst- 
vos (Local Government Boards), public trial, 
your Literature Committee, etc., etec.—are all 
being done away with. 
, Now that both methods have been ineffect- 
ually tried for so long a time, we may, it 
seems to me, see clearly that neither the one 
nor the other will do, and why this is so. To 
me, at least, who have always disliked our 
Government but have never adopted either 
of the above methods of resisting it, the de- 
fects of both methods are apparent. 

The first way is unsatisfactory, because 
(even could an attempt to alter the existing 
régime by violent means succeed) there 
would be no guaranty that the new organi- 
zation would be durable, and that the ene- 
mies of that new order would not, at some 
Convenient opportunity, triumph by using 


violence such as has been used against them, 
as has happened over and over again in 
France and wherever else there have been 
revolutions. And so the new order of things, 
established by violence, would have continu- 
ally to be supported by violence—i. e., by 
wrong-doing. And, consequently, it. would 
inevitably and very quickly be vitiated, like 
the order it replaced. And in case of failure, 
all the violence of the revolutionists only 
strengthens the order of things they strive 
against (as has always been the case, in our 
Russian experience, from Pougatchéff’s re- 
bellion to the attempt of the 1st March), for 
it drives the whole crowd of undecided peo- 
ple—who stand wavering between the two 
parties—into the camp of the conservative 
and retrograde party. So I think that, guid- 
ed by both reason and experience, we may 
boldly say that this means, besides being im- 
moral, is also irrational and ineffective. 

The other method is, in my opinion, even 
less effective or rational. It is ineffective 
and irrational because Government, having 
in its hands the whole power (the army, the 
administration, the Church, the schools and 
police) and framing what are called the laws, 
on the basis of which the liberals wish to re- 
sist it—this Government knows very well 
what is really dangerous to it, and will never 
let people who submit to it and act under its 
guidance do anything that will undermine 
its authority. For instance, take the case 
before us: a Government such as ours (or any 
other), which rests on the ignorance of the 
people, will never consent to their being 
really enlightened. It will sanction all kinds 
of pseudo-educational organizations, con- 
trolled by itself: schools, high schools, uni- 
versities, academies, and all kinds of com- 
mittees and congresses and publications sanc- 
tioned by the censor—so long as those organ- 
izations and publications serve its purpose 
—i.e., stupefy people, or at least do not hinder 
the stupefaction of people. But as soon as 


those organizations, or publications, attempt 
to cure that on which the power of Govern- 
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ment rests—i.e., the blindness of the people, 
the Government will simply, and without 
rendering account to any one and saying 
why it acts so and not otherwise, pronounce 
its “ veto”? and will rearrange or close the 
establishments and organizations and will 
forbid the publications. And, therefore, as 
both reason and experience clearly show, 
such an illusory, gradual conquest of rights 
is a self-deception which suits the Govern- 
ment admirably, and which it, therefore, is 
even ready to encourage. 

But not only is this activity irrational and 
ineffectual, it is also harmful. It is harmful 
because enlightened, good and honest people 
by entering the ranks of the Government 
give it a moral authority which but for them 
it would not possess. If the Government 
were made up entirely of that coarse element 
—the violators, self-seekers and flatterers— 
who form its core, it could not continue to 
exist. The fact that honest and enlightened 
people are found who participate in the af- 
fairs of the Government gives Government 
whatever it possesses of moral prestige. 

That is one evil resulting from the activity 
of liberals who participate in the affairs of 
Government, or who come to terms with it. 
Another evil of such activity is that, in order 
to secure opportunities to carry on their 
work, these highly enlightened and honest 
people have to begin to compromise, and so, 
little by little, come to consider that, for a 
good end, one may swerve somewhat from 
truth in word and deed. For instance, that 
one may, tho not believing in the established 
Church, go through its ceremonies; may take 
oaths; and may, when necessary for the suc- 
cess of some affair, present petitions couched 
in language which is untrue and offensive to 
man’s natural dignity; may enter the army; 
may take part in a local government which 
has been stripped of all its powers; may 
serve as a master or a professor, teaching 
not what one considers necessary one’s self 
but what one is told to preach by Govern- 
ment; and that one may even become a 
zémsky natchalnik,* submitting to Govern- 





*During the Reform period, in the reign of Alex- 
ander II, many iniquities of the old judicial sys- 
tem were abolished. Among other innovations, 
“judges of the peace’? were appointed to act as 
magistrates. They were elected (indirectly); if 
possessed of a certain property qualification men 
of any class were eligible, and the regulations 
ynder which they acted were drawn up in a com- 
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mental demands and instructions which vio- 
late one’s conscience; may edit newspapers 
and periodicals, remaining silent about what 
ought to be mentioned, and printing what 
one is ordered to print; and entering into 
these compromises—the limits of which can- 
not be foreseen. Enlightened and honest peo- 
ple (who alone could form some barrier to 
the infringements of human liberty by the 
Government) imperceptibly retreating ever 
further and further from the demands of 
conscience, fall at last into a position of com- 
plete dependency on Government. They re- 
ceive rewards and salaries from it, and, con- 
tinuing to imagine they are forwarding lib- 
eral ideas, they become the humble servants 
and supporters of the very order against 
which they set out to fight. 

It is true that there are also better, sincere 
people in the liberal camp, whom the Govern- 
ment cannot bribe, and who remain un- 
bought and free from salaries and position. . 
But even these people, having been ensnared 
in the nets spread by Government, beat their 
wings in their cages (as you are now doing 
with your Committee) unable to advance 
from the spot they are on. Or else, becoming 
enraged, they go over to the revolutionary 
camp, or they shoot themselves, or take to 
drink, or they abandon the whole struggle in 
despair, and, oftenest of all, retire into liter- 
ary activity, in which, ylelding to the de- 
mands of the Censor, they say only what 
they are allowed to say, and—by that very 
silence about what is most imporéant—con- 
vey to the public distorted views which just 
suit the Government. But they continue to 
imagine that they are serving society by the 
writings which give them the means of sub- 
sistence. 

Thus, both reflection and experience alike 
show me that both the means of combat- 


_ing Government heretofore believed in are 


not only ineffectual, but actually tend to 
strengthen the power and the irresponsibility 
of Government. 

What is to be done ? Evidently not what 





paratively liberal spirit. Under Alexander III the 
office of ‘‘ Judge of the Peace” was abolished and 
was replaced by ‘“zémsky natchflniks.” Only 
members of the aristocracy were eligible; they 
were not elected but appointed by Government, and 
they were armed with authority to have peasants 
flogged. They were less like magistrates and more 
like Government officials than the “judges of the 
peace’ had been.—Translator. : 
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for seventy years past has proved fruitless, 
and has only produced inverse results. What 
is to be done ? Just what those have done, 
thanks to whose activity is due that prog- 
ress toward light and good which has been 
achieved since the world began, and is still 
being achieved to-day. That is what must 
be done. And what is it ? 

Merely the simple, quiet, truthful carry- 
ing on of what you consider good and need- 
ful, quite independently of Government, 
and of whether it likes it or not.. In other 
words, standing up for your rights, not as 
a member of the Literature Committee, nor 
‘as a deputy nor as a landowner, nor as a 
merchant, nor even as a Member of Par- 
liament, but standing up for your rights as 
a rational and free man, and defending 
them not as the rights of local boards or 
committees are defended, with concessions 
and compromises, but without any conces- 
sions and compromises, in the only way in 
which moral and human dignity can be de- 
fended. ; 

Successfully to defend a fortress one has 
to burn all the houses in the suburbs, and 
to leave only what is strong and what you 
intend not to surrender on any account. 
Only from the basis of this firm stronghold 
can we conquer all we require. It is true 
that the rights of a Member of Parliament, 
or even of a member of a local board, are 
greater than the rights of a plain man, and 
it seems as though we could do much by 
using those rights. But the hitch is that 
in order to obtain the rights of a Member 
of Parliament, or of a committee man, one 
has to abandon part of one’s rights as a 
man. And having abandoned part of one’s 
rights as a man, there is no longer any fixed 
point of leverage, and one can no longer 
either conquer or maintain any real right. 
In order to lift others out of a quagmire 
one must stand on firm ground one’s self, 
and if, hoping the better to assist others, 
you go into the quagmire, you will not pull 
others out, but will yourself sink in. It may 
be very desirable and useful to get an eight- 
hour-day legalized by Parliament, or to 
get a liberal program ‘for school libraries 
Sanctioned by your committee; but if, as 
a means to this end, a Member of Parlia- 
ment must publicly lift up his hand and lie, 
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lie when taking an oath, by expressing in 
words respect for what he does not respect; 
or (in our own case) if, in order to pass most 
liberal programs, it is necessary to take part 
in public worship; to be sworn; to wear 
a uniform; to write mendacious and flat- 
tering petitions, and to make speeches of 
a similar character, ete., then by doing 
these things and foregoing our dignity as 
men, we lose much more than we gain, and 
by trying to reach one definite aim (which 
very often is not reached) we deprive our- 
selves of the possibility of reaching other 
aims which are of supreme importance. 
Only people who have something which they 
will on no account and under no circum- 
stances yield can resist a Government and 
curb it. To have power to resist you must 
stand on firm ground. And the Govern- 
ment knows this very well, and is con- 
cerned, above all else, to worm out of men 
that which will not yield—viz., the dignity 
of man. When that is wormed out of them, 
Government calmly proceeds to do what it 
likes, knowing: that it will. ne longer meet 
any real resistance. A man who consents 
publicly to swear, pronouncing the degrad- 
ing and mendacious words of the oath; or 
submissively to wait several hours, dressed 
up in a uniform, at a minister’s reception,- 
or to inscribe himself as a special constable 
for the coronation, or to fast and ‘receive 
communion for respectability’s sake, or to 
ask of the head censor whether he may, or 
may not, express such and such thoughts, 
etc., such a man is no longer feared by Gov- 
ernment. 

Alexander II said he did not fear the 
Liberals, because he knew they could all 
be bought, if not with money then with hon- 
ors. 

People who take part in Government, or 
work under its direction, may deceive them- 
selves -or their sympathizers, by making 
a show of struggling; but those against 
whom they struggle—(the Government) know 
quite well, by the strength of the resist- 
ance experienced, that these people are not 
really pulling, but are only pretending to. 
And our Government knows this with re- 


‘spect to the Liberals, and constantly tests 


the quality of the opposition, and finding 
that genuine resistance is practically non- 
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existent it continues its course in full as- 
surance that it can do what it likes with 
such opponents. 

The Government of Alexander III knew 
this very well, and, knowing it, deliberately 
destroyed all that the Liberals thought they 
had achieved and were so proud of. It al- 
tered and limited trial by jury; it abolished 
the “ Judges of the Peace;” it canceled the 
rights of the universities; it perverted the 
whole system of instruction in the high 
schools; it re-established the cadet corps, 
and even the State sale of intoxicants; it 
established the Zémsky Natchdlniks ; it le 
galized flogging; it almost abolished the 
Local Government Boards (Zémstvos); it 
gave uncontrolled power to the Governors 
of Provinces; it encouraged the quartering 
of troops (exekoutsia) on the peasants in 
punishment; it increased the practice of 
arbitrary ‘“ administrative”. banishment 
and imprisonment, and the capital. punish- 
ment of political offenders; it renewed re- 
ligious persecutions; it brought to a climax 
the use of barbarous superstitions; it le- 
galized murder in duels; under the name of 
a “state of siege,’ * it established lawless- 
ness, with capital punishment, as a normal 
condition of things, and in all this it met 
with no protest except from one honorable 
woman,+ who boldly told the Government 
the truth as she saw it. 

The Liberals whispered among themselves 
that these things displeased them, but they 
continued to take part in legal proceedings, 
and in the local governments, and in the 
universities, and in Government service, 
and on the press. In the press they hinted 
at what they were allowed to hint at, and 
kept silence on matters they had to be silent 
about, but they printed whatever they were 
told to print. So that every reader (who 


was not privy to the whisperings of the 


editorial rooms) on receiving a Liberal pa- 





°“* The “Statute of Increased Protection,” 
usually translated ‘“ State of Siege,’’ was first ap- 
plied to Petersburg and Moscow only, but was 
gety extended to Odessa, Kieff, Kharkoff 
and arsaw. Under this law practically abso- 
lute power, including that of —— punishment, 
was intrusted to the Governor Generals of these 
provinces. 

*Madame_ T'sébrikoff, a well-known’ writer 
and literary critic. wrote a polite but honest let- 
ter to Alexander III pointing out what was being 
done by the Government. She was banished to a 
distant province for a time, and was then allowed 
to reside not in Petersburg, but in the Govern- 
ment of Tver. 
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per or magazine read the announcement 
of the most cruel and irrational measure 
unaccompanied by comment or sign of dis- 
approval; sycophantic and flattering ad- 
dresses to those guilty of enacting these 
measures, and frequently even praise of the 
measures themselves. Thus all the dismal 
activity of the Government of Alexander 
III destroying whatever good had begun 
to take root in the days of Alexander II, 
and striving to turn Russia back to the 
barbarity. of the commencement of this cen- 
tury—all this dismal activity of gallows, 
rods, persecutions and stupefaction of the 
people has become (even in the Liberal pa: 
pers and magazines) the basis of an in- 
sane laudation of Alexander III and of his 
acclamation as a great man and a model of 
human dignity. 

This same thing is being continued in the 
new reign. The young man who suc- 
ceeded the late Czar, having no understand- 
ing of life, was assured, by the men in 
power to whom it was profitable to say so, 
that the best way to rule a hundred million 
people is to do as his father did—i. e., not to 
ask advice from any one, but just to do what 
comes into one’s head, or what the first flat- 
terer about him advises. And, fancying that 
unlimited autocracy is a sacred life-prin- 
ciple of the Russian people, the young man 
begins to reign, and instead of asking the 
representatives of the Russian people to 
help him with their advice in the task of 
ruling (about which he, educated in a cav- 
alry regiment, knows nothing, and can 
know nothing), he rudely and insolently 
shouts at those representatives of the Rus- 
sian people who visit him with congratula- 
tions; and he calls the desire, timidly ex- 
pressed by some of them,* to be allowed 
to inform the authorities of their needs, 
“ nonsensical fancies.” 

And what followed ? Was Russian s0- 
ciety shocked ? Did enlightened and honest 
people—the Liberals—express their indig- 
nation and repulsion? Did they at least 
refrain from laudation of this Government 
and from participating in it and encourag- 
ing it? Not at all. From that time a spe 





*By the representatives of the Tver Zém- 


stvo and others, at a reception in the Winter 
Palace on the accession of Nicholas II. 
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cially intense competition in adulation com- 
menced, both of the father and of the son 
who imitated him. And not a protesting 
voice was heard, except in one anonymous 
letter, cautiously expressing disapproval 
of the young Czar’s conduct. And, from all 
sides, fulsome and flattering addresses were 
brought to the Czar, as well as (for some 
other)—icons, which nobody 
wanted and which serve merely as objects 
of idolatry to benighted people. An insane 
expenditure of money—the coronation— 
amazing in its absurdity, was arranged; the 
arrogance of the rulers and their contempt 
of the people caused thousands to perish 
in a fearful calamity, which was regarded 
as a slight eclipse of the festivities, which 
should not terminate on that account.* An 
exhibition was organized which no one 
wanted except those who organized it, and 
which cost millions of roubles. In the 
Chancery of the Holy Synod, with unpar- 
alleled effrontery, a new and supremely 
stupid means of mystifying people was de- 
vised—viz., the enshrinement of the incor- 
tuptible body of a saint whom nobody 
knew anything about. The stringency of 
the Censor was increased. Religious per- 
secution was made more severe. The State 
of Siege (i. e., the legalization of lawless- 
hess) was continued, and the state of things 
is still becoming worse and worse. 

And I think that all this would not have 
happened if those enlightened, honest peo- 
ple who are now occupied in Liberal ac- 
tivity on the basis of legality; in Local Gov- 
ernments, in the Committees, in Censor- 
ruled Literature, ete., had not devoted their 
energies to the task of circumventing the 
Government, and—without abandoning the 
forms it has itself arranged—of finding ways 
to make it act so as to harm and injure it- 
Self; but, abstaining from taking any part 
in Government or in any business bound up 
with Government, had merely claimed their 
rights as men, and said: 

“You wish instead of -‘Judges of the 
Peace’ to institute: Zémsky Natchdlniks with 
birch rods,—that is your business, but we 
will not go to law before your Zémsky 


reasoh or 





* That same evening the Emperor danced at 
in? one ball given by the French Ambassador 
. ow. ; 
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Natchdiniks, and will not ourselves accept 
appointment to such an office; you wish to 
make trial-by-jury a mere formality,—that 
is your business, but we will not serve as 
Judges, or as Advocates, or as Jurymen; you 
wish, under the ndme of a ‘ State-of-Siege’ 
to establish despotism,—that is your busi- 
ness, but we will not participate in it, and 
will plainly call the ‘ State-of-Siege ’ despot- 
ism, and capital punishment inflicted with- 
out trial—murder; you wish to organize 
Cadet-Corps, or. classical high-schools, in 
which military exercises and the Othodox 
Faith are taught,—that is your affair,—but 
we will not teach in such schools, nor send 
our children to them, but will educate our 
children as seems to us right; you decide to 
reduce the Local Government Boards 
(Zémstvos) to impotence,—we will not take 
part in it; you prohibit the publication of 
literature that displeases you,—you may 
seize books and punish the printers, but you 
cannot prevent our speaking and writing, 
and we shall continue to do so; you demand 
an oath of allegiance to the Czar,—we will 
not accede to what is so stupid, false and 
degrading; you order us toserve in the army, 
—we will not do so, because wholesale mur- 
der is as opposed to our conscience as indi- 
vidual murder, and above all, because the 
promise to murder whomsoever a com- 
mander may tell us to murder is the mean- 
est act a man can commit; you profess a re- 
ligion which is a thousand years behind the 
times—with an ‘Iberian Motherr of God,’ * 
relics and coronations,—that is your affair, 
but we do not acknowledge idolatry and su- 
perstition to be religion, but call them idol- 
atry and superstition, and we try to free 
people from them.” 

And what can Government do against such 
activity? It can banish or imprison a man 
for preparing a tomb, or even for printing 
a proclamation to workingmen; it can trans- 
fer your “ Literature Committee’ from one 
Ministry to another, or close a Parliament 
—but what can a Government do with a man 
who does not wish publicly to lie with uplifted 





*“The Iberian Mother of God” is a wonder- 
working icon of the Virgin Mary which draws a 
large revenue. It is frequently taken to visit the 
sick and travels about with six horses. The at- 
tendant priest sits in the carriage bareheaded. The 
smallest fee charged is six shillings for a visit, but 
more is usually given. 
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hand, or who does not wish to send his chil- 
dren to an establishment which he considers 
bad, or who does not wish to learn to kill 
people, or does not wish to take part in idol- 
atry, or does not wish to take part in corona- 
tions, deputations and addresses, or who 
says and writes what he thinks and, feels? 
By prosecuting such a man, Government se- 
cures for him general sympathy, making him 
a martyr, and it undermines the foundations 
on which it is itself built, for, in so acting, 
instead of protecting human rights, it itself 
infringes them. 


And it is only necessary for all those good, 


enlightened and honest people, whose 
strength is now wasted in Revolutionary, 
Socialistic or Liberal activity, harmful to 
themselves and to their cause, to begin to 
act thus,—and a nucleus of honest, enlight- 
ened and moral people would form around 
them, united in the same thoughts and the 
same feelings, and to this nucleus the ever- 
wavering crowd of average people would at 
once gravitate, and public opinion—the only 
power which subdues Governments—would 
become evident,--demanding freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, justice and 
humanity. And as soon as public opinion 
was formulated, not only would it be im- 
possible to close the “ Literature Commit- 
tee,” but all those inhuman organizations— 
the “‘ State of Siege,” the Secret Police, the 
Censor, Schliisselburg,* the Holy Synod and 
the rest--against which the Revolutionists 
and the Liberals are now struggling—would 
_disappear of themselves. : 

So that two methods of opposing the Gov- 
erment have been tried, both unsuccessfully, 
and it now remains to try a third and a last 
metiod, one not yet tried, but one which, I 
think, cannot but be successful. Briefly, 
that means this: That all’ enlightened and 


honest people should try to be as good as_ 


they can, and not even good in all respects 
but only in one—namely, in observing one of 
the most elementary virtues—to be honest, 
. and not to lie, but to act and speak:so that 
your motives should be intelligible to an af- 
fectionate seven-year-old boy; to act so that 
your boy should not say: “ But why, papa, 
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did you say so-and-so, and row you do and 
say something quite different?” This meth. 
od seems very weak, and yet I am convinced 
that it is this method, and this method only, 
that has moved humanity since the race be- 
gan. Only because there were straight men, 
truthful and courageous, who made no con- 
cessions that infringed their dignity as men, 


‘have all those beneficent revolutions been 


accomplished of which mankind now have 
the advantage—from the abolition of tor- 
ture and slavery up to liberty of speech and 
of conscience. Nor can this be otherwise, 
for what conscience (the highest fore-feeling 
man possesses of the truth accessible to him) 
demands is always, and in all respects, the 
activity most fruitful and most necessary for 
humanity at the given time. Only a man 
who lives ‘according to his conscience can 
have influence on people, and only activity 
that accords with one’s conscience can be 
useful. 

But I must explain my meaning. To say 
that the most effectual means of achieving 
the ends toward which Revolutionists and 
Liberals are striving is by activity in ac- 
cord witn their consciences, does not mean 
that people can begin to live conscientious- 
ly in order to achieve those ends. To begin 
to live conscientiously—on purpose to achieve 
any external ends—is impossible. 

To live according to one’s conscience is 
possible only as a result of firm and clear 
religious convictions; the beneficent result 
of these in our external life will inevitably 
follow. Therefore the gist of what I wished 
to say is this: That it is unprofitable for 
good, sincere people to spend their powers 
of mind and soul in gaining small practical 
ends—e. y., in the various struggles of na- 
tionalities, or parties, or in Liberal wire-pull- 
ing—while they have not reached a clear and 
firm religious perception—i. e., a conscious- 
ness of the meaning and purpose of their 
life. I think that all the powers of soul and 
of mind of good people, who wish to be of 
service to men, should be directed to that 
end. When that is accomplished all else will 
be accomplished too. 


Yasnaia Porrana, Russta. 





*The most terrible of the places of imprison- 
ment in Petersburg ; the Russian Bastille. 


The translation of this article and the notes to 
it are by Aylmer Maude. 
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The Mean Face of War. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


OF all the gods on Olympus Mars is al- 
ways the most popular figure. Especially 
is he heroic in the eyes of a nation which 
is just about to set the crown of Imperial- 
ism on its brows, to gird a sword on its 
thighs and drive another nation into civ- 
ilization and Christianity—at the point of 
the bayonet. 

By all means let us look this god of war 
closely in the face and see what he really 
is like. His features at a distance are noble 
and heroic, but seen at nearer range there 
are ugly smirches and meanings in them. 
Our campaign last summer, for instance, 
loomed before us in June a glorious out- 
burst of high chivalric purpose and individ- 
ual courage. But when we looked back at 
it in September war had come to mean po- 
luted camps, incompetent officers appointed 
by corrupt politicians, decayed meat and 
thousands of victims of disease and neglect. 
‘ Llived through the Civil War on the border 
States, and two or three facts which I re- 
member may help young Americans to see 
this great god Mars, whom we are about 
to make our tutelary deity, just as he is. 
They are not the kind of facts which the 
historians of a campaign usually set down. 

A sleepy old Southern town of which I 
knew was made by the Government, at an 
carly date, the headquarters of a military 
department. Martial law was proclaimed; 
the two good-humored, leisurely constables 
were remanded into private life; sentinels 
patrolled the streets all day long; the body 
guard of the general in command galloped 
madly up and down; bugles sounded and 
flags waved from every house. 

But the flag did not always indicate the 
real feeling of the owners of the house. 
Almost every family was divided against 
itself, the elders usually siding with the 
Government, the young people with thé 
South. The young men, one by one, made 
their way across the lines and entered the 
Confederate army. 

Before the war the drowsy old town had 


boasted a hall, the upper floor of a tobacco 
warehouse, which was used as a theater 
or concert room. .The whole building was 
now converted by the Provost-Marshal into 
a military prison. He also, with difficulty, 
raised a Loyal Guard, in whose care it was 
placed. As all the fighting men of the town 
were already in one army or the other, this 
Ikoyal Guard necessarily was made up of 
material which no doubt furnished a good 
deal of amusement to the corps of regulars 
stationed in the place. No man in it was 
under sixty; they were quiet, honest me- 
chanics and tradesmen; church-going 
fathers and grandfathers who had trodden 
the same secluded path since their birth, 
never once probably tempted to break a 
law of the land. Their ideas of military 
discipline were vague. For two or three 
weeks they guarded the empty warehouse 
by sitting in a row of chairs tilted back 


‘against the front wall, smoking their pipes 


and telling over their old stories, occasional- 
ly joining in a hymn sung with much fervor. 

But at last one day after a skirmish in 
the hills some prisoners were brought in and 
led through the streets to the warehouse. 
Some of them were wounded. The sight of 
these limping, bloody men produced a 
strange effect upon the townspeople, who 
hitherto had really regarded the war as a 
passing disaster, the work of politicians, 
which might come to an end any day. 

“To-morrow, perhaps,” they would say, 
“we may waken and find the whole miser- 
able business at an end, and comfort and 
peace come again.” 

But at the sight of these prisoners pass- 
ing down the street a sudden passion of 
rage and malignancy semed to poison the 
air. : 

Some of the men: were wounded, one, it 
was said,;' mortally; he was carried on a 
litter, and his hand, torn and red with dried 
blood, hung down limp, and swung to and 
fro. Other men, we were told, lay dead 
on the hill yonder, where we used to go te 
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gather pink laurel and paw-paws in the 
spring. 

This was—war. 

Women cried out madly—gentle, delicate 
women—and ran from. their houses shriek- 
ing into the street; men crowded together 
following the wounded with sharp, wordless 
yells of pity or of hate. That one sight of 
blood tore off the life-long mask of educa- 
tion or manners from each of us, and the 
natural brute showed itself. 

When the prisoners were taken into the 
warehouse these kindly neighbors looked at 
each other with sudden suspicion and dis- 
like. They hurried to their homes in si- 
lence. Who knew which man was his 
enemy ? He might be next door—in the 
same house with him. The old friendships 
and affections of a life-time ended that 
morning, and gave place to an unreasoning 
distrust. Brother quarreled with brother, 
husband with wife, father with son. Very 
often neither man nor woman understood 
the cause of the war. But the contagion of 
hate was in the air. Men caught it from 
each other, as they take the poison of a 
disease. 
suddenly possessed with a fury of zeal. 
They looked upon the prisoners as their 
personal enemies. The orderly, devout 
grandfathers raged like wild beasts out- 
side of the prison, and fired at the prisoners 
whenever they approached the windows. So 
bent were they upon their slaughter that it 
was found necessary at last to remove the 
old men from the post. 

As time passed the bitterness deepened, 
the gentlest woman and most generous men 
in both factions often becoming the most 
unreasonable and malignant toward all who 
differed from them. Old lines of right and 
wrong were blurred in the sanest and most 
devout. 
most people. Take a trifling example: Late 
in the summer one Sunday night, while the 
churches were still open, the bugles were 
suddenly sounded and cannon fired. The 
alarm spread that General Lee’s army was 
advancing upon the town to burn it. There 
were no Federal troops in it at the time. 
So the staid citizens of the town mustered, 
and shouldering their muskets boarded a 
train to go forth, as they thought, to meet 


The old men of the Guard became. 


There was no right and wrong to - 
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the Confederate army. I can see. their 
stooped shoulders and gray heads now as 
they marched past peering into the dark- 
ness through their spectacles. Oh, such 
sorry warriors! But it was as fine a blaze 
of courage as any that illumined the war. 

The courage blazed in vain. When the 
train reached the hills it was found that 
there was not a Confederate soldier within © 
fifty miles. What happened then was told 
to me by the officer commanding the ex- 
pedition. 

The men alighted, formed in column, and 
boldly advanced into the sleeping village 
near which the train had halted. When no 
one appeared they held a brief council, and 
then, to the dismay of their leader, made a 
rush upon the village, firing their muskets, 
breaking into the houses and seizing upon 
whatever came first to hand—churns, rock- 
ing chairs, feather beds, sewing machines, 
ete. One man appeared with a huge cop- 
per kettle on his back. In vain their cap- 
tain commanded them to give up their spoils, 
telling them that the people were harmless 
and poor, and most of them loyal to the 
Union. 

They were crazed with excitement and 
rage, shouting: “Loot them! Loot them! 
Booty of war!” 

He compelled some of them to leave their 
plunder behind them, but when the train ar- 
rived at home many of them marched away 
in triumph with their stolen goods, among 
them the conqueror of the copper kettle. 
Yet these men were class leaders, deacons 
and pious memhers of the Christian church. 

I remember a company of young men, 
the sons of Scotch and Scotch-Irish fami- 
lies, honorable, devout, gentle folk, who en- 
listed in the Northern army to serve their 
country, and, as they thought (and it may 
be justly), their God. They went through 
the war gallantly. Whatever was best and 
highest in its discipline they took and as- 
similated; it became part of their charac- 
ter and life. Yet almost every one of those 
men brought home spoons, ,watches and 
jewelry which he had taken out of some 
Southern home. 

It was the breath of war which had made 
them and the old men for the time heroes, 
murderers and thieves, 
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I remember another company recruited 
from the same class for the Confederate 
army. They fought bravely, remaining in 


’ the service during the full five years. Of 


those still alive at Lee’s surrender every 
man sooner or later filled a drunkard’s grave. 

Since the close of that war I have read 
and listened to countless pzeans in the South 
and in the North to the dauntless courage 
of the heroes who gave their lives for the 
cause which they held just. 

All this is true. But I never yet have 
heard a word of the other side of the history 
of that great campaign, which is equally 
true, of the debilitating effect upon most 
men in mind and morals of years in camp, 
and the habits acquired of idleness, of drunk- 
enness and of immorality. 

The American is not used to idleness, nor 
to military discipline. Put a gun in his 
hand, and give him nothing to do but to 
wait for somebody to kill, and the monkey 
or beast in him will soon show itself. 

After thirty years of peace, a sudden ef- 
fort is now being made by interested poli- 
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ticians to induce the American people to 
make war its regular business. 

The army is to be largely increased. 
Many young men of all classes expect to 
find an opening.in it to earn their livelihood 
—to make a career for life. The talk of 
glory and heroism and the service of the 
country is very tempting to these gallant 
immature boys. 

What is really intended, of course, is the 
establishment of a uniformed guard to po- 
lice the Philippine Islands in the interests 


‘of certain trusts. 


But our brave young fellow sees only the 
waving of the flag. 

Before he goes into camp for the rest of 
his days, let him look more closely into the 
life of it, to see what in time it will do to 
him—to his mind, his manners and the soul 
inside of them. 

Mars, as I said, is just now the most pop- 
ular figure among the gods. But there are 
ugly, mean features in his noble face when 
we come close to him. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Bachelor as a Bachelor. 


By Charles F. Thwing, D.D. LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE, 


THAT many college men marry late in 
life the records of college classes prove. 
That many college men do not marry at all 
the records of college classes also prove. 
The class of 1876 at Harvard College con- 
tained at the time of graduation one hun- 
dred and forty-six members. Of this num- 
ber one hundred and five had married 
eighteen years after their graduation. 
Thirty-four married in the four years of 
the eighth decade of the century remajning 
after their graduation, fifty-four married 
in the ninth decade of the century, and seven- 
teen married in the first four years of the 
present decade; forty had not married at 
all within the eighteen years. The class of 
1891 at Yale contained at graduation one 
hundred and eighty-five members. Of this 
number at their last reunion only fifty- 
seven had married. It would be easy to ex- 


tend these statistics to numberless classes, 
but I think the proposition is evident that 
many college men do not marry at all, and 
also that many of them do not marry till 
late in life. 

Of the several causes which lead up to 
this social condition, I must content myself 
with the mentioning of only a few. 

(1) One cause which leads to the late- 
ness of marriage is found in the lateness of 
graduation. The average age of graduation 
from the American college is now between 
twenty-two and a half and twenty-three 
years. The age has increased by about a 
year in the course of the present half cen- 
tury. It has not increased in the last few 
years. The increase also in the present half 
century represents a similar increase over 
the average age prevailing in the first half 
of the century. If one will turn to the biog- 
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raphies of the college classes graduating in 
the third and fourth decades, He will find 
that twenty represents the normal age of 
receiving the first degree. One might, of 
course, refer to the late Dr. Andrew P. Pea- 
body, who graduated at Harvard in the 
year 1826 at the age of fifteen, and who was, 
be it said, the youngest graduate with two 
exceptions that ever left that college. One 
of these exceptions was Paul Dudley, who, 
at the age of fourteen, in 1690 took his first 
degree, and the other was Cotton Mather, 
who, in 1678, received his degree, being 
younger by a month or two than was Dr. 
Peabody at the time of his graduation. But 
it should be added that the time of com- 
mencement was earlier by a month or two 
in the seventeenth century than it was when 
Dr. Peabody graduated. At the present 
time, therefore, the college man is two years 
older than was his father or~ grandfather 
when they left college. If, therefore, a man 
graduates late, naturally he marries late. 

(2) It is also to be said that the force. of 
certain personal habits of the student tends 
to prevent or to delay marriage. The stu- 
dent for several years is, to all intents, a 
bachelor. He is separated from his home. 
In many instances he is a resident of a dor- 
mitory. He is a member of a convent 
which is also in a sense a monastery; he 
lives with others but he also lives alone. 
He becomes accustomed to the use of one 
room or two rooms as his home, in which 
he is lord and master. His routine circles 
about himself. He rises in the morning 
when he pleases or when his duties com- 
pel. He pursues the tasks of each day as 
the college authorities may dictate or as his 
own will may guide. He retires at night know- 
ing that he is responsible to himself and 
to himself alone. The life of the college 
student is essentially a bachelor life. Such 
a life—lived in nearly all cases for four 
years; in not a few for seven or eight, in- 
cluding the preparatory course; in many 
eases for ten or twelve years, including the 
professional course as well as the prepara- 
tory and collegiate—such a life, represents 
a condition and a state out of which it is 
very difficult for many men to fling them- 
selves. 

(8) It cannot, 


too, in my opinion, be 
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doubted that what may be called the pe- 
cuniary conditions of professional progress 
tend to delay marriage. This remark, how- 
ever, should be subjected to discrimination. 
Marriage undoubtedly promotes the profes- 
sional progress of the minister. Many a 
parish would not invite an unmarried man, 
especiaily-if he be young, into its pastorate. 
The minister is also, above most profes- 
sional men, able at the entrance into his 
professional career to take unto himself a 
wife. He begins his service with a stipend. 
This stipend is usually regarded by the 
parish paying it as sufficient for the sup- 
port of a family. But, be it said, to a law- 
yer or to a doctor a wife does not repre- 
sent so valuable an element of professional 
advancement as to the minister. The law- 
yer who pays his office rent the first year 
is regarded as not without success, and ,the 
doctor who is able to pay his board and 
room rent for the first year should regard 
himself as not unfortunate. Under such con- 
ditions, the lawyer or the doctor who is self- 
respecting cannot usually permit himself 
to give any hostage to Fortuna. The col- 
lege graduate, too, who begins in editorial 
service must also be content with a very 
small salary for at least two years. It may 
be added that, according to my observation 
and experience, there is a professional gen- 
tleman who may well contemplate matri- 
mony soon after taking his degree. I re- 
fer to the dentist. Of all the professional 
men he receives the largest income im- 
mediately after graduation. I have known 
dentists who in the first year of practice 
have been able to earn two thousand dol- 
lars or more, and the dentist of ordinary 
ability and condition usually earns a thou- 
sand dollars. He can afford to get married. 
It is also to be said that many a teacher is 
able to become a husband as soon as he has 
taken his degree. His salary may not be 
large—and it probably will be small—but he 
frequently regards it as sufficient for the 
support of two persons. It is well known, 
too, that at the present time about a third 
of the graduates of certain colleges are el- 
tering business. These men begin upon 
wages of three or five or eight dollars 4 
week. Of course, the progress made is 
rapid, and at the end of three or four years’ , 
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time their salaries are adequate for matri- 
monial adjustments. But, in general, it 
may be said that the man graduating at 
twenty-three and entering upon most pro- 
fessions or employments is not able for sev- 
eral years to support a home. ¥ 

(4) It may be added that the pecuniary 
conditions of professional progress have in- 
timate relations to social conditions. It 
would indeed be hard to conceive of a sal- 
ary so small but that certain women and 
certain men would be willing to undergo 
certain disabilities in order to live together 
as husband and wife; and it is also true that 
it would be somewhat hard to find a college 
graduate who would be willing to ask any 
woman to accept of a social and domestic 
condition inferior to that which she holds 
as the daughter of her father and mother. 
The college man feels a shrinking in suggest- 
ing to a lady that she shall leave her 
father’s palace and come to live with him in 
a cottage. It must be said that in many 
cases she might be willing—and possibly the 
evidence would allow one to add, glad—to 
live in a cottage, but, despite this fact, the 
college graduate hesitates to ask her to sub- 
ject herself to his limitations. These limita- 
tions relate usually to the earlier part of his 
career. He therefore prefers to wait until 
these limitations are removed before in- 
dulging himself in asking any woman to 
honor himself by becoming his wife. He 
can live on a thousand dollars a year—and 
in many cases on five hundred dollars a 
year—and still have the best that his social 
conditions and set will afford, but they two, 
made husband and wife, cannot live on less 
than twice or thrice this amount and pos- 
sess the advantages which he as a bachelor 
enjoys. 

Some one whispers “ the college graduate 
should marry a rich girl.” His education 
and presumed culture, it may be argued, 
represent what in certain families and coun- 
tries wealth represents. He therefore is 
offering the woman of his choice as much 
worth in the equivalents of honor and 
power as her wealth can bring. A friend 
of mine was once addressed by a professor 
with the remark: “ Harold, you ought to 
make a good match, you ought to make a 
good match.” My friend declaimed against 
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marrying for riches, and assured the pro- 
fessor that he should marry for love. “ But,” 
said the professor, ‘“ go where the rich girls 
are. Go where the rich girls are. You can . 
jusc as well fall in love with a rich girl as 
with a poor one.” But every man of any 
stuff and sense has an instinctive revulsion 
against such standards or counsel. 

(5) I also am inclined to think, moreover, 
that the man of intellectual temperament, 
type and training—elements which the col- 
lege man is supposed to embody—is more 
free from falling in love than the man of 
the emotional temperament and type. I 
know that a great many instances might 
be adduced to the contrary, but the student, 
who for ten or twenty years has been pur- 
suing scholarly labors, suffers the peril of 
arresting the development of his affections. 
This peril he not infrequently yields to. 
He’ therefore is unable to fall in love, under 
ordinary conditions, with that intensity and 
fullness which may become the joy of the 
man of a less intellectual training. I need 
not more than suggest, in the realm of fact, 
the late Master of Baliol in evidence; or in 
fiction, George Eliot’s Casaubon. 

But I desire to say with the utmost clear- 
ness that most college men wish to marry. 
Their studies have not dehumanized them. 
Their hearts are not atrophied. They have 
not become women haters. They have 
mothers, and the motherhood through which 
each man comes into his being has helped to 
make all women divine. They feel them- 
selves drawn to women by that mysterious 
and mighty force that we call sex—a force 
that is the primary motive in promoting mar- 
riage, but that is also a force which mar- 
riage transcends by celestial diameters. 
Most college men who do not marry, I am 
inclined to think, lament their condition, 
and would, if it seemed wise and just, 
change it. But many are kept ‘from chang- 
ing it or do change it late in life by reason 
of the five causes which I have briefly in- 
terpreted. 

The effects of not marrying at all or of 
marrying late in life are evil and only evil. 
The effects on the man himself are evident. 
He is not so happy. The happiest men are 
those who are husbands and fathers. The 
condition of being a husband and father 
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represents serious responsibilities, but the 
compensations for bearing those responsibil- 
ities are magnificent. But I am inclined to 
, think that while the celibate state develops 
certain elements of character which are ex- 
cellent, yet on the whole it does not tend 
toward a sirong and symmetrical growth 
of the whole manhood. Bachelorhood may 
develop the gentleman. Marriage develops 
the man. It is also evident that the bachelor 
does not receive that respect in and from 
the community which the married man re- 
He is looked upon as a “little pe- 
culiar.”’ TI remember with vividness that a 
bachelor who lived at his father’s house 
not far from the home of my father and 
mother in a country town in Maine, I re- 
garded with a good deal of suspicion. I had 
toward him a feeling which I think might 
have been held toward one who had been in 
State’s prison or the insane asylum. Ohly 
last week a college president was speaking 
to me of one of his teachers in a medical 
college in the city of New York, and he used 
the phrase, as he pointed out one name on 
the page: “ He is an old bachelor, yet he is 
a good teacher!” It is very hard for the 
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community to respect a bachelor as it re- 


spects a married man, and, I am inclined te 
think, it ought to be hard. 

The effect on society is also evil. The 
celibate does not and usually cannot do thar 
good which otherwise he would do. He does 
not fill so important a place in the com- 
munity. He is a wanderer. He cannot make 
a home, and the home is the center of civ- 
jlization. He may have relatives, but he 
lacks relations. 

It is also to be said that the absence of 
marriage, or the fact of late marriage, on the 
part of college men, prevents their giving 
to the race children for the betterment of 
humanity. Over this result every one must 
mourn. Fory assuming that college men are 
good, they ought to be the fathers of good 
children, and if one should say that they 
have many advantages not. possessed by 
others who are not college bred, it can also 
be inferred that they should give better or 
the best children to humanity. It is true that 
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the ordinary college class hardly furnishes 
enough ‘children to take the places of the 
members of the class and their wives. The 
class of 1876 at Harvard College, in 1894, 
was represented by a hundred and sixty- 
four children. These hundred and sixty- 
four children were the products of a hundred 
and five marriages. In this class, as I said 
at the beginning of this article, there were 
one hundred and forty-six members, and 
a hundred and five of these members had 
married an equal number of wives. There- 
fore two hundred and fifty-one persons were 
represented in the class. Eighteen years 
after graduation only a hundred and sixty- 
four children were living. Of the class of 
1891 at Yale College only forty children had 
been born at. their last reunion. These fig- 
ures show not only that the college class 
does not tend to send forth into the race a 
number equal to itself and the wives of its 
members, but also that the college class 
fails to keep itself alive in adequate num- | 
bers in humanity. Causes of the fact that 
so few children are born to college people 
may lie in certain restraints which the po- 
litical economist refers to, but a cause also 
lies in the simple fact of the limitations of 
age as applied both to men and to women. 
The result is a sad one for the race. 

This article is already longer, I am sure, 
than the editor of THE INDEPENDENT asked 
me to write, and I must therefore content 
myself with the briefest possible answer to 
the question of what is to be done. In re- 
ply to this question I should simply say that 
one thing for us to do is to make every en- 
deavor to have a man graduate from college 
at the age of twenty, rather than of twenty- 
two and a half or twenty-three, and also to 
have him enter his professional life as min- 
ister at the age of twenty-three rather than 
at twenty-six or seven, or to enter the pro- 
fessional career of lawyer or doctor at the 
age of twenty-five or six rather than at 
twenty-nine or thirty. The remedy for se- 
curing this condition lies in the primary 
and grammar schools. The first years of 
one’s educational career should be far more 
productive than they usually are. 


CLEVELAND, OH1I0, 
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The College Graduate and the Bachelor Maid 


By Mary Augusta Jordan, 


Proressor OF RHETORIC AND OLD ENGLISH IN SMITH COLLEGE, 


Ir is perhaps one of the strongest claims to 
confidence on the partof the higher education 
of women that it has not justified the fears 
of its opponents nor met all the expectations 
of its friends. There are still problems in 
the lives of women for which courses of col- 
legiate instruction do not provide a set so- 
lution, and there are college graduates who 
can be distinguished from other nice girls 
only by the sheepskin evidence of four years’ 
exposure to learning. And. yet it would be 
folly to deny that college graduates are 
looked upon as a distinct class among 
women, that certain influences are popularly 
supposed to emanate from this class, that 
certain opinions are supposed to be more 
generally held here than elsewhere, and cer- 
tain others to move more freely here than 
among other women. For it has come about 
that college women are looked upon as a sort 
of spirit level for women and for the inter- 
ests which women represent in society. The 
public is, therefore, naturally sensitive to 
what they think or are supposed to think, to 
what they teach, by precept or example, or 
are supposed to teach; and it would be folly 
to resent this significance. é 

Nearly ninety years ago Sidney Smith con- 
fidently defended the education of women 
on the ground that their special duties as 
wives and mothers were protected by a deep 
and abiding instinct, and that for the rest, 
men must be the better for increased knowl- 
edge, intelligence and self-sustaining re- 
sources in women. But already some ten 
years ago, President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity called attention to what he consid- 
ered the undue postponement of marriage 
among rich and well-to-do Americans..Other 
observers have not failed to point out with 
even greater clearness the culpable indif- 
ference of educated men and women to what 
should be a duty, if not a privilege. As the 
period of time thus indicated is the one in 
which the so-called higher education of 


women has undergone its main development, 
there seems a fair show of reason in requir- 
ing of college-bred women, and particularly 
of those occupied in the training of women, 
some account of their stewardship in these 
interests as well’ as some interpretation of 
the facts alleged. Carefully gathered statis- 
tics show that while college graduates mar- 
ry as generally as do any other class of 
women, they marry later. 

Two questions present themselves. Is the 
age at which the college graduate marries 
properly described as an undue postpone- 
ment? ds this advanced age a necessary re- 
sult of the education she has received ? In 
other words, does the college graduate avoid 
marriage? In answering these questions it 
is well to remember that they are very old 
enemies armed with assertion instead of 
prophecy. When it was first proposed to 
admit women to the privileges of collegiate 
study the most plausible objection came 
from those who asserted that her brains 
might be improved, but that her health 
would be ruined; and that coming genera- 
tions would suffer in this distortion of her 
faculties. Now the objection takes the form 
that tho her physical powers have proved ade- 
quate to the work demanded of them her 
inclinations have been perverted, and the 
issue scoffed at by Sidney Smith has come 
to pass—-women are preferring quadratic 
equations to their infants. _ 

But this faith in the physical competence 
of women for brain work did not come at 
once. The “ College Wreck ” occupied an im- 
portant place in newspaper columns and was 
introduced by tall headlines, as long as any- 
body could be found to believe in her. The 
college wreck among women is now as rare 
as among men. Most reasonable persons 
now know the precise proportion of misin- 
terpretation and of misadjustment that went 
to her production. The college wreck was 
incident to a transition, and so perhaps is 
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the bachelor maid. At all events there is 
great reason to doubt whether the later age 
at which college women marry is undesirable 
on the whole. This slowing up has been 
characteristic of all civilized men and women 
for more than a century. As if by common 
consent the age of happy irresponsibility has 
been prolonged far beyond the legal age of 
infancy. The reflection of this is seen and 
has been commented on by critics of litera- 
ture and by students of social conditions. 
The heroine of the novei or of the ballad is 
no longer sweet sixteen, whether she has 
been to college or not. Justin McCarthy 
quotes contemporary estimates of the judi- 
cious behavior of the nineteen-year-old Vic- 
toria, on receiving the news of her accession 
to the throne, that would have been unintelli- 
gible flattery if offered three hundred years 
ago to a much younger woman. Yet Queen 
Victoria has never been under any suspicion, 
as maid, wife, or mother, of being one of the 
new women, or of being unduly influenced by 
modern education. 

The children in the Massachusetts public 
schools are generally from two to three years 
behind the grade for which their age is 
scheduled in the school programs. Further, 
these children of the most thoroughly 
schooled State in the Union have been shown 
to be, throughout their school life, constantly 
behind those of the Continent of Europe in 
application and in maturity. Now, as less 
than one per cent. of our girls go to eollege, 
it seems as if the cause of so widespread -a 
tendency must be looked for in more gener- 
ally influéntial conditions than are those sup- 
plied by the college. Still it has been ad- 
mitted that college graduates marry later 
than do other women under the same social 
and national influences. Plainly then, there 
is something to be explained. 

This something, I am inclined to think, af- 
ter more than twenty years of experience 
with college conditions, amounts to this. 
The young woman who has gone through the 
four years of college training, in a normal 
and succesful way, is from two to six years 
younger in feeling, and in energy, than her 
friend of the same age who did not go to col- 
lege, but “ finished” instead, spending her 
time in travel and in society. At twenty- 
two, twenty-four or twenty-six, such a girl 
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feels middle-aged beside the one who has 
been four years in college instead of in what 
is known as society; and this whether she 
marry or not. For it must be claimed for the 
college graduate that her preoccupation with 
things intellectual during the years from 
eighteen to twenty-two gives her breathing 
time, aids to reflection and certain mental 
habits that at their worst make her conven- 
tionally prudent, at their best give her the 
great gift of insight. The college graduate 
who marries at twenty-six usually brings to 
her husband as fresh a‘life and heart, and 
as undiminished a zest for experience, as any 
society trained girl, four years her junior, 
could offer. 

“But,” I may be asked, “even granting that 
the full proportion of college graduates do 
actually marry, is it not true, and is it not an 
important consideration, that those who do 
not marry, or who do not find marriage a 
success, hold a different attitude toward it 
from that adopted by other women?” It is 
hard to say precisely what has made a given 
woman of intellectual type remain unmar- 
ried. I should certainly think less highly 
of marriage than I do if I did not consider 
it a vocation, and some women undoubtedly 
do not feel the eall. Some failures, too, must 
be credited to the habit of overrefined analy- 
sis and introspection. A few must be charged 
up to mistaken selfishness, and yet a few to 
painfully maintained principles of responsi- 
bility for inherited traits. The economic 
facts must also be noted. A considerable 
proportion of the five per cent. of working 
women who may be described as having pro- 
fessions should fairly be looked for among 
those trained in college, and in consideration 
of the comparatively small number of those 
among whom the distribution is to be made, 
many otherwise inexplicable instances of 
postponed marriage or of celibacy would be 
accounted for. The woman who deliberately 
chooses celibacy, or who, in common phrase, 
“devotes” herself to a profession, is very 
rare. The facts usually are that, at some 
time in her life, she has seen no way to se- 
cure her own living, and perhaps the support 
of several of her family, except by the use of 
her brains or hands. Her success gives her 
courage to live and work, ahd in nine cases 
out of ten her honorable pride and satisfac- 
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tion in this result are interpreted as evidence 
of her uncommon tastes and unwomanly am- 
pitions. Even when misjudgment does not 
go so far, her success often raises barriers 
between her and the very conditions she is 
supposed to despise. The competition to 
which she is constantly subjected makes her 
feel the necessity of cultivating an almost ag- 
gressive air of confidence. Grace gives way, 
in the years of professional absorption, to 
curt precision or non-committal accuracy. 
And when the often uncomprehending and 
sometimes unsympathetic relative for whom 
much of this came to pass has gone beyond 
her care and help, then may set in the era of 
cats, parrots and canary birds, to the scorn 
of the onlookers, still unconvicted of hard- 
ness of heart, who wonder that an intelligent 
woman can prefer brute beasts to a husband 
and children. 

But what of the women who are possessed 
of a desire to “do something,” as they call 
it—who wish to go to strange countries and 
study and take degrees andsto raise their sex 
by a costly demonstration of what nobody 
ever doubted—who are jealous of their time 
for poriug over badly printed editions of ob- 
scure authors—and who feel that they have 
“arrived ” when: they are quoted in a foot- 
note of some other writer of thin, blue-cov- 
ered pamphlets presented for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy? And what of the 
women who do their best all through college, 
and wear out brain and nerve in the strug- 
gle to satisfy a fevered conscience, of the 
women who look on marriage as a purely per- 
sonal experiment, to be recorded in a mental 
hotebook and used as the crude material of 
an individualistic art of life? These women, 
in my experience, are quite as exceptional in 
college as anywhere else. Moreover, the 
postponed time of marriage need last no 
longer than the influences from which it has 
sprung. A more substantial literary and in- 
tellectual diet in the first ten years of the 
life of children would do much to make pos- 
sible an earlier completion of the college 
course and therefore an earlier opportunity 
for marriage. 

But it is felt in some quarters that the rou- 
tine of college life, “ the calm air of delight- 
ful studies,” the personal independence to 
which they have become used, estrange 


women from the natural ambitions for home 
and children, and make marriage, except in 
rare cases of extraordinary prosperity, seem 
to be a risk of everything, from physical 
health to spiritual freedom, that an intelli- 
gent woman holds dear. 

It is further felt that the intellectual atti- 
tudes urged upon them in many lines of 
study are such as to divert them from the 
strongly individualistic and appropriating 
temper best suited in the popular judgment 
for the care of a family. The economic sep- 
aration of home from husband, the substitu- 
tion of the social ideals of humanity and 
progress for the more immediate ones of 
family and housekeeping, seem almost to 
glorify the existence of single women living 
in companies of twos or threes in apart- 
ments with practically unlimited opportunity 
for club work and slumming, the collection 
of bric-a-brac, experiments in cooking, eth- 
ical culture, physical culture, manual train- 
ing, and all the rest of the things that go to 
make up the whole duty of the modern 
woman. The indictment seems long and se- 
rious, and yet it only amounts to saying that 
unmarried women are more interesting than 
they used to be. The time is past when, even 
outwardly, women can be supposed to re- 
main unmarried only for lack of opportunity. 
In reality there never was such a time, but 
a vulgar fallacy, combined with inelastic 
economic conditions, kept a fixed proportion 
of women in an attitude of undignified hope- 
less waiting for release from their conven- 
tional dependence by the only means conven- 
tionally recognized as proper. Modern con- 
ditions have added to the old classification of 
women single by every implication of their 
being, and women single by chance, a new 
one, that of women single by the grace 
of God. But such women existed in the time 
of St. Paul. There were Pilgrim Aunts, as 
well as Pilgrim Mothers, altho the popular 
conviction that they were not enjoying them- 
selves took away a large part of their social 
significance. Now that such women‘are dig- 
nified, respected, influential, occupied, and 
above all, obviously happy, they are looked 
on as a menace to the welfare of the family. 
Matrimony is thought to be in a decline. 
Nonsense; was matrimony on the decline 
when the same proportion of women sat 
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meekly on their married sisters’ side door- 
steps, or helped in their married brothers’ 
kitchens, or nursed fevers from house to 
house in a neighborhood run of typhoid, 
with no other recognition than the reserved 
commendation of the doctor that in a hard 
ease the nursing counted for as much as 
medicine? For the rest, such women got 
their living by what they did, and if they 
seldom had the chance of selecting their own 
clothes, because most of them were second- 
hand, it must be remembered that a formal 
wardrobe had long been one of the perquisites 
of matrimony. As far as these conditions 
are changed, it is for the happiness of those 
concerned; and so, for the increase of happi- 
ness in the world, and therefore a good thing, 
provided the sum total of good work is not 
decreased. And of this there has been no 
question. 

Finally, what of the influence of the college 
graduates who have married?’ They have 
made the best possible wives and mothers. 
They have devoted themselves not only 
whole-heartedly, but whole-headedly, to the 
nurture and rearing of children, to the mak- 
ing and keeping of homes. They have not 
married as early as their grandmothers did, 
to be sure, but by no means so large a part 
of their history is written on tombstones. 
If bringing successfully through infancy the 
largest number of children known be good 
motherhood, then the college graduate is the 
best of mothers. Moreover, there is no evi- 
dence that college-bred women are careless 
or impatient of their duties and responsibil- 
ities to the world in this regard. Through 
the various channels open to them they are 
accumulating material for the most thor- 
ough preparation that science can put at the 
disposal of a careful mother and home 
maker. Criticism of their present adminis- 
tration almost invariably comes from them. 
The demand for better conditions for the fu- 
ture comes from them. Courses in practical 
physiology, household sanitation, domestic 
science, and the demand for more careful in- 
struction in the duties and experiences of 
maternity, come from the college graduate 


herself, not from critics of education, nor 
from the opponents of the existing college 
course. Yet all this is entirely compatible 
with a strong feeling of reserve, on the part 
of the modern woman, in regard to the whole 
question of matrimony. It is not without 
significance that the American compilers of 
the Prayer Book left out the explicit theory 
ot matrimony presented in the English mar. 
riage service. Yet without this firstly, sec- 
ondly and thirdly, without any public ac- 
count and teaching of marriage as a duty, 
or as a resource from evil temptation, the in- 
stitution has prospered and justified the con- 
fidence of the American editors. If to-day it 
is menaced by things good in themselves, if 
it needs a protective tariff, then so much the 
worse for matrimony. : 

For the nature of things is not stable nor 
conservative, but moving and _ rational. 
Those who put their trust in it must move 
and be reasonable. If in the new order, the 
most refined and cultivated serve the rude 
and neglected until all are the children of 
light, is this a new gospel? At all events, 
there is less menace than if all were rude and 
selfish. Better to have the weakness of too 
much taking thought than the wickedness of 
taking none. If to insure early marriages 
the contracting parties must be “ caught 
young,” and snared before they know what 
they are doing, then there is a heavy pre- 
mium on ignorance as the root of social well- 
being, and a curious reliance on marriage as 
a satisfaction for the demands of the intel- 
lect. No honest believer in marriage will be 
satisfied with such theory or such practice. 
The college graduate believes that it is ar 
institution founded of God and honorable 
for women, but the days of marriage by cap- 
ture, marriage by barter, marriage by sale, 
marriage by convention, marriage as the last 
resource, and even marriage for a home, be- 
long to a past that is rapidly coming to seem 
dark and dreadful—or picturesque and primi- 
tive, as the temperament of the student may 
dictate—but in either case, irrecoverably 
past. 


NoRTHAMPTON MaAss, 
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The Publication of the 


Browning Love-Letters. 


. By Grace Denio Litchfield. 


So much has been said upon the indeli- 
cacy of giving these letters to the world 
that it seems fair to offer a few words, not 
only of justification, but of heartfelt grati- 
tude. Heaven forbid any depreciatory dis- 
regard of the instinct which condemns this 
publication as an unwarrantable intrusion 
into the holy of holies of two lives. But 
exceptional cases are not to be judged by 
ordinary rules, and the usual standards of 
reserve and propriety do not hold good here. 
For in the natural following out of their 
art, this pair of lovers took the public in- 
timately into their confidence during their 
lifetime, and the letters are no more written 
out of their hearts, and no more a revela- 
tion of their soul-secrets, than are the match- 
less “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and 


the frankly autobiographical and exquisite - 


poem of ‘By the Fireside.” Moreover, it 
cannot be contended that either of the two 
most nearly concerned would. have wished 
these letters withheld. Browning’s words 
in regard te them: “ There they are, do with 
them as you please when I am dead and 
gone!” are amply equivalent to a consent 
to their publication, while Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning more than implies an authori- 
zation of it in one of the letters themselves. 
On page 481 of the first volume she writes: 
“She [Miss Martineau] does not object 
(as I have read under her hand) to her Jet- 
ters being shown about in MS., notwith- 
standing the anathema against all printers 
of the same (which completes the extrava- 
gance of the unreason, I think), and people 
are more anxious to see them from their 
presumed nearness to annihilation. I, for 
my part, value letters (to talk literature) as 
the most vital part of biography, and for 
any rational human being to put his foot 
on the traditions of his kind in this par- 
ticular class, does seem to me as wonder- 
ful as possible. Who would put away one 
of those multitudinous volumes, even, which 
Stereotype Voltaire’s wrinkles of wit—even 
Voltaire ? I can read book after book of 


such reading—or could! And if her princi- 
ple were carried out, there would be an end ! 
Death would be deader from henceforth. 
Also it is a wrong Selfish principle and un- 
worthy ot. her whole life and profession, 
because we should all be ready to say that 
if the secrets of our daily lives and inner 
souls may instruct other surviving souls, 
let them be open to men hereafter, even as 
they are to God now. Dust to dust, and soul- 
secrets to humanity—there are natural heirs ° 
to all these things. Not that I do not in- 
timately understand the shrinking back 
from the idea of publicity on any terms— 
not that I would not myself destroy papers 
of mine which were sacred to me for per- 
sonal reasons—-but then I never would call 
this natural weakness, virtue—nor would I, 
as a teacher of the public, announce it and 
attempt to justify it as an example to other 
minds and acts, I hope.” 

Who need fear, therefore, that to either 
Robert Browning or his wife, the :publica- 
tion after their death of their own unrivaled 
letters would have appeared a_ sacrilege? 
And as an offset to the unflattering light 
thrown upon Mr. Barrett’s conduct by his 
daughter’s letters, they reveal a devoted 
and almost reverential affection for him on 
her part, which forces the reader to a con- 
viction that the sterling qualities which she 
so incessantly insists upon must truly have 
existed back of that one strange mental 
warp, which came so near to wrecking her 
life. 

The literary character of the work is not 
in question here, nor of course was it of- 
fered :to the critics at large as a literary 
production, else it would first have been 
editorially pruned of its wearisome repeti- 
tions and commonplaces, and reduced in 
bulk to the single thin volume which would 
have made it the prose masterpiece of love- 
literature for all time. But the letters have 
been given out in their entirety, unaltered 
by a syllable, purposely, it would seem, in 
order that the world, when it marvels over 
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this stainless record of an absolutely pure 
and exalted love, may know that it has not 
been deceived by an expurgated edition; 
and it is with the irreparable loss to man- 
kind if the letters had been withheld, that 
this article is: concerned. . 
For here are two persons known to us 
from first to last as no two have ever been 
known before, till they are become as our 
kith and kin, familiar under every aspect. 
And now we are privileged, in addition, to 
see them as they saw each other, and to 
judge of them by their most intimate and 
unguarded utterances, poured out in the 
white heat of a passion of unsurpassable 
intensity, and with a freedom and fullness 
of expression impossible to any less mas- 
terful pens. Yet throughout the entire 
course of this correspondence nowhere is 
there a word that can grate upon the most 
fastidious, or that can lower our estimate 
of them in the least degree—nowhere is 
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there a thought that lends their love a sin- 
gle touch of alloy. All the homilies ever 
written to teach us what the highest and 
best love should be are not worth one such 
object-lesson as this. * 

Nay, more. As we read these passionate 
protestations of unending and unchanging 
fidelity, and realize, through the coiplete- 
ness of our knowledge of their after-lives, 
that every promise on both sides was ful- 
filled to the uttermost, it. gives us'a faith 
in the possibilities of human nature which 
is a gain scarcely to be overestimated, and 
which of itself should be a sufficient excuse 
for placing these letters within our reach. 
For whatever brings life’s ideals nearer— 
whatever proves that human happiness is 
not always “ the baseless fabric of a dream,” 
and that love may be perfect and sympathy 
absolute even upon earth, is a gift indeed 
of the gods. 


Wasuincton, D C. 


Drifting Into Empire. 


By Ramon Reyes Lala. 


It is surprising how little foresight nations 
often show, and how apt they are to blunder 
on, from one mistake to another, until time 
teaches them wisdom. Experience is always 
costly, yet nations, like men, often refuse: to 
listen to any other teacher. It is always ‘un- 
safe to despise either an ally or an enemy, 
yet this is an error that has been repeated 
with bewildering frequency in the history of 
the world. And with all due respect to the 
powers that be, in this great United States, 
it is the error they have committed, with cost- 

-ly and dangerous results, in the present year. 
Their imperial policy, as it is commonly 
called, has been a matter of drift, not of pre- 
vision, and in this drift the ship of state has 
more than once struck a snag, more than 
once gone aground. 

Such is my theme; let us see to what ex- 
tent facts sustain it. As a resident in the 
United States during the struggle in the 
Philippines, I have looked on with more than 
mere interest, with an absorbing feeling, in 
fact, at the course of events in my native 


country; and it is certainly not with satisfac- 
tion that I have seen the often vague and in- 
consequent manner in which affairs have 
been managed, the errors that have been com- 
mitted, the lack of: wisdom and discretion 
that has in so many instances been shown, 
the trusting to blind chance which many of 
the movements of our Government have indi- 
cated. This is a strong and bitter -arraign- 
ment; what warrant is there for it? 

The whole business of the war in the Phil- 
ippines seems to me to have been a matter of 
drift; a handling, without adequate prepara- 


‘tion, of events as they arose; not a foresight 


of the highly probable results of existing con- 
ditions. 

The first movement toward the’ Philip 
pines was a chance one. There is nothing to 
show that any thought of conquest lay be: 
neath it. A Spanish fleet lay at Manila. AD 
American fleet lay at Hong Kong. War had 
arisen between the two countries. This 
Spanish fleet must be robbed of its power to 
do mischief. Commodore Dewey received 
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hasty orders to proceed to Manila, find the 
Spanish fleet, and destroy it. What was to 
be done in case the opposite result should 
arise, and the American fleet be destroyed, 
leaving the Spaniards free to carry the war 
to the Pacific coast of this country, was not 
taken into consideration. That must be left 
to the chance of war. As it turned out, the 
confidence of the administration in Dewey 
and his men was not misplaced. They did 
their work nobly and thoroughly. The contin- 
gency of the destruction of their fleet and the 
exposure of Pacific ports to bombardment, 
with scarce 2 vessel to protect them, fortu- 
nately did not arise. 

Should Dewey return after the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet, or stay? No evidence 
has been made public to show that he had 
any orders on this point. He simply decided 
to stay, and by so doing involved a vast se- 
ries of future consequences. Manila was held 
under blockade. He had the means of de- 
stroying it, but not of taking it. The former 
without the latter would have been pure bar- 
parity, so he stayed on, waiting instructions 
and events. 

In truth, the victory of Dewey was so sud- 
den and absolute that the Government of the 
United States stood blinking in surprise. It 
had not looked for anything so complete as 
this, and had not taken a step toward follow- 
ing up the work Dewey was ordered to do. 
The Spanish fleet alone had been thought of, 
not the Philippines. There was a sudden 
late awakening to the fact that a new situa- 
tion had arisen and that something more 
needed to be done. Dewey must stay there, 
Manila and the Philippines must be taken 
from Spain, an army must follow the fleet. 
But this army was not in existence. It 
needed to be recruited, the transports to 
carry it to be obtained, the thousand and one 
necessaries to be provided. As a conse- 
quence Dewey was left in his awkward and 
uncomfortable position for three months be- 
fore enough soldiers reached him to justify 
4 second step. When this step at length was 
taken Manila fell like a house of cardboard. 
An attempt at defense meant merely slaugh- 
ter and defeat. The garrison for a few hours 
“played to the galleries” at home, and then 
gave up the place. 

This done, a new and no better foreseen 
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contingency arose. Aguinaldo had been in- 
vited from Hong Kong, had been encouraged 
to revive the old, bought-off insurrection, and 
had been supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion for his native troops. Admiral Dewey’s 
situation had, in a measure, rendered this 
necessary. With no land force to aid his 
fleet, he took steps to recruit a native army 
for this purpose. To what extent the Gov- 
ernment at Washington took part in this I 
ain quite unaware, but its effect was to raise 
an unforeseen complication. The city taken, 
and the Spanish resistance at an end, there 
remained this army of doubtful allies to be 
dealt with. How were Aguinaldo and his 
Tagalog army to be handled ? Thas was the 
next problem which lay before the officials 
at Manila and the Government of the United 
States. 

It cannot be said that these late allies were 
handled wisely. The same old policy of drift 
and trusting to chance was adopted. It was 
no doubt necessary to keep them out of Ma- 
nila, for they were too undisciplined to hold 
them. back from plundering, and a very ugly 
state of affairs might have followed their ad- 
mission to the city. But it was not wise to 
treat them as children instead of men. 
They naturally felt that they had taken their 
part in the expulsion of the Spaniards and 
had the right to claim their share of the re- 
ward. They had fought for their liberty, and 
had the right to an assurance that an ample 
degree of liberty would be granted them. 
They did not-object to the suzerainty of the 
United States, in fact they rather invited it, 
lest they might fall into the hands of worse 
masters; but they wanted a voice, and a 
large one, in their own government, and 
they demanded some assurance of what sort 

‘of government they were to have. 

Their demand met with no response. The .- 
old system of drift prevailed. In the months 
that had passed since that signal victory of 
May 1, no thought seems to have been given 
by the Government as to the policy to be pur- 
sued in the Philippines. For months after 
the taking of Manila the same absence of 
thought on this important question seems to 
have prevailed. Aguinaldo’s demand met 
with vague, unmeaning replies. There was 
nothing satisfactory, nothing to prove that 
a system as stringent as that of Spain would 
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not be adopted. ‘he Filipinos, in fact, were 
treated as children, and as troublesome chil- 
dren at that. Their questions were looked 
upon as idle and annoying, and met with 
blunt responses. Why should they bother 
their paternal guardian in this way? Was 
not the great United States to be trusted? 
Why should it be importuned with these 
querulous demands? 

Again the old policy. The Americans did 
not know the people they were dealing with, 
and did not take the trouble to study their 
character. 
too late to the fact that their late allies were 
a brave and shrewd race, who were not to be 
put off with sugared replies or with acid re- 
torts. Discontent became hostility, armed 
truce grew into open war; then only, when 
the time for such an act had passed, did- the 
United States Government send out a Peace 
Commission, and offer the Filipinos a system 
of government that would have fully satisfied 
them a month before, but which came too 
late to satisfy their aspirations. It was the 
old story over again of George III offering 
the American revolutionists in time of war 
what they had asked for in time of peace. 

War came, and what followed? The same 
old story of half measures; this time the 
fault, often fatal, always dangerous, of de- 
spising and underrating an enemy. The 
United States had a sufficient example of the 
unwisdom of such a course in the Civil War. 
Then a small body of three months’ yolun- 
teers was deemed sufficient to put down the 
rebellion; the result of this blindness being 
that it took four years and more than a mil- 
lion of men to complete the task. 

Do nations learn nothing from experience? 
Whether or no, we find the United States re- 
peating its old error in the case of the Fili- 
pinos. Thirty thousand men would be am- 
ple, a few whippings would take the fight out 
of them, they would fall off from Aguinaldo 
like leaves from a blighted tree, and leave 
him to fight his battles alone. The Govern- 
ment did not appreciate the spirit of the 
Filipinos and did not properly size up the 
s.cuation. It was not taken into account that 
the insurgents were fighting in their own 
country, to whose climate, swamps, jungles 
and mountains they were thoroughly adapt- 
ed, and that the Americans were fighting 


As the event proved, they woke 
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not only against them, but against their trop.- 
ical climate, swamps and jungles as well. It 
was not considered that the Americans were 
chained fast to their supply trains, while the 
Filipinos could live off the country; that the 
former were fighting on the offensive, the 
latter on the defensive; the former in the 
open, the latter behind earthworks; the for- 
mer for conquest, the latter for home and 
country. : : 

And yet, in spite of the lessons of the war, 
in spite of the statements of Generals Law- 
ton, Anderson and King that a hundred 
thousand men would be needed to end the 
war speedily and_ effectively, McKinley 
and his Cabinet clung for nearly five months 
persistently to the belief that thirty thousan( 
men would be all sufficient. Not until the 
rainy season had come on and active can- 
paigning was at an end, not until hundreds of 
Americans had been killed and wounded in 
the capture of places which they were too 
weak to hold, did the Washington Govern- 
ment reluctantly give up its optimistic view 
that it had a riot to put down instead of a 
war to end, and consent to an increase of the 
army. And with all the bitter lesson taught, 
the increase ordered was a retail instead of 
a wholesale one, and may mean merely more 
weary months of drag in the slow affair. , 

It may be thought that I, as a native of 
the Philippines, would be rather glad than 
sorry that these mistakes had occurred, and 
that the errors of the administration tend 
toward the independence of my native land. 
But I cannot let patriotism blunt my judg- 
ment or stand in the way of common sense. 
I, in common with many of my countryme?, 
distrust Aguinaldo and his purposes, and fear 
that his success would bring his country into 


“a much worse condition than his failure. 


And, as a citizen and for years a resident of 
the United States, I have learned to put to 
full a trust in the good intentions and ad- 
vanced ideas of the people of this country to 
fear any measures of oppression at theif 
hands. Finally, I know enough of the chat- 
acter.of the Americans to know that where 
they have once taken hold they are not the 
people to let go, and that the struggle in the 
Philippines can have But one end, if it takes 
years to reach it. In full belief that the re 
sult is sure to be subjection of the Filipino 
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in arms, I cannot but feel that the sooner 
this subjection comes, and peace with its 
blessings is restored, the better for all par- 
ties concerned. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of reach- 
ing this conclusion that the present paper 
has been written. It is simply to show the 
inconsequent way in which nations so often 
move toward great results. The lesson to 
be learned from the present exigency of the 
United States is one that might be drawn 
from the history of every nation, past and 
present. Drift is the proper word for it. 
Contingencies that might easily have been 
foreseen take rulers and statesmen by sur- 
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prise. Great work is attempted with inade- 
quate means. Preparation is made by 
halves. Wars are brought on by. arrogance 
and refusal to give a ready answer to just 
demands. Wars that might be ended with a 
blow are allowed to drag on interminably, 


a Flower” 


‘with ten times the final cost in blood and 


treasure. Blunders are rather the rule than 
the exception, and nations let themselves 
drift rudderless down the stream of time, 
trusting to chance to bring them into a safe 
harbor. The United States has played her 
part in this game of chance, and is now play- 
ing a prominent part. We can only hope that 
the prize will repay her for the cost. 


New York Ciry, 


a Flower.” 


A SONG. 
By Frank Crane. 


LIvE like a flower, my love, 
Live like a flower ! 
Look on the lily in the garden growing, 
So, timid-frail, yet with bold beauty glowing. 
Live like a flower, my love, 
Live like a flower ! 


It must please God to see how brave she lifts 
Her white, sweet hands to take His royal gifts. 
Live like a flower, my love, 
Live like a flower ! 


She has no thorn to bruise her trustful breast, 
No fear that life and sunshine be not best. 
Live like a flower, my love, 
Live like a flower ! 


And thou, when these dear human joys will come 
To thy heart’s door, why, bid them welcome—home ! 
Live like a flower, my love, 
Live like a flower ! 


Alas ! why think we, so divine the rod, 
But dare not trust that pleasure comes from God ? 
Live like a flower, my love, 
Live like a flower ! 


Take sorrow-—this we must: and so I say, 
Take sweets and heart’s-ease, too—for this we may 
Live like a flower, my love, 
Live like a flower ! 


Cuicaco, It, 





A Hoosier Triangle. 


By Maurice 


THERE lies in the State of Indiana an 
area of a few square miles which is, per- 
haps, deserving of as much historical 
honor as any space of its size in America. 
It is bounded on the west by the beautiful 
Wabash, on the south by la belle riviére, and 
on the north and east by a line of low hills 
called the “ Knobs.” At present it is‘a rich 
and peaceful country-side, remarkable for 
its well tilled farms, its fine cattle and 
horses, its superior yield of wheat and corn 
and its beautiful towns and villages where 
churches and‘ schools abound. 

One hundred and twenty-one years ago 
there was a stockade inclosing a dilapidated 
block-house on the Wabash, where the city 
of Vincennes now spreads its tree-shaded 
and prettilyeornamented squares of archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening. It was a 
French post, around which huddled nearly 
a hundred cabins, one of them a Catholic 
church, and it had beén a “ settlement” for 
a long while, probably since about 1710, al- 
tho there is not much evidence reaching 
further back than 1727. 

When the New England skirmishers, at 
Lexington fired their pattering volley, Vin- 
cennes was a sleepy creole village of about 
five hundred inhabitants. It controlled the 
Wabash Valley with all the trading facili- 
ties appertaining thereto. At that time 
Spain had a firm hold upon a large part of 
the South, while France and England were 
sparring for position in the Northwest. The 
English had a force at Detroit; but the 
French missionaries, traders and coureurs de 
bois had the confidence and patronage of the 
Indians. 

In 1778 Col. George Rogers Clark led a 
small band of volunteers to Kaskaski, a 
fort and village not far from St. Louis, 
which he easily captured. This success gave 
him confidence’ in a plan, already much 
thought of, to take Vincennes. At Kaskas- 
kia he found a Catholic priest, Father Gi- 
bault, who willingly undertook to do this 
piece of work for him, not by military force, 
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but at the point of his tongue. Clark with 
his fine native power of judging men, took 
the priest’s measure, and, when satisfied, 
sent him on the important errand, not with- 
out the precaution, however, of dispatching 
with him a trusted spy to see that there 
should be no treachery. 

Father Gibault was a faithful and honest 
man, as well as a true and influential priest. 
Arriving at Vincennes he found the com- 
mander absent at Detroit and no garrison 
in the fort. The inhabitants were all Catho- 
lics, and they gave him welcome, for, in 
fact, Vincennes was within his priestly jur- 
isdiction. He called a mass meeting in the 
little church, St. Francis Xavier, and ex- 
plained to his audience the political and 
nnilitary situation, telling thenr that the 
Americans had captured Kaskaskia, which 
would be a base for wider conquest. Fur- 
thermore, he informed them of a treaty be- 
tween France and the American Govern- 
ment, by which the two powers were vir- 
tually joined in war against England; and 
he advised them to take the oath of alle- 
giance to America. 

There was no hesitation on the part of 
those mercurial creoles. They had never 
been warm friends of the English, who were 
persistent in efforts to take their fur-trade 
away from them; and, besides, when was 
it that Frenchmen ever let pass an oppor- 
tunity to join in a revolution ? It was a 
hum-drum life they had been living on the 
Wabash in the midst of a wilderness prac- 
tically unlimited. Their nearest neighbors 
lived six hundred miles northwestward at 
Detroit, saving the settlement at Kaskaskia, 
and a handful at Oniatenoa; while south- 
ward, a thousand miles distant, was New 
Orleans, and eastward, far over the plains 
and mountains, lay the fringe of colonies ° 
along the Atlantic Coast. So they shouted: 
“Vive VAmerique !” and took the oath. 

Now when Father Gibault went back to 
Kaskaskia, he handed to Colonel Clark the 
key to Vincennes, so to speak. There was 
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nothing to do but take possession, and Cap- 
tain Leonard Helm was sent to act as com- 
mander of the post. Helm took no force 
with him; there was no force to take, but 
he was expected to organize the creoles and 
strengthen the fort. What he did do was 
almost nothing; for the merry Frenchmen 
on the Wabash had no strong tasie for mili- 
tary discipline, or for cutting logs to build 
a block-house. They had always wandered 
at will in the woods and on the prairies, as 
wild and free as the Indians; why should 
they now coop themselves up in a stockade 
and be drilled by an officer? They would 
do nothing of the sort. Pas du tout, mes- 
sieurs ! 

Helm in all good nature went to the 
mountain when the mountain would not 
come to him. He brewed toddies and drank 
with the sturdy traders and swanking 
coureurs de bois, meantime gaining some in- 
fluence over the Indians round about. It 
was a jolly sort of life for a man past mid- 
dle age who had seen rough times and was 
inclined to be ease-seeking and jovial; but 
it lasted not long. Down upon him swooped 
Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton, of Detroit, 
with a strong force. Then all of a sudden 
the game spirit in Helm flashed up bril- 
liantly. Single-handed, or nearly so, he 
wheeled an old cannon to the gate of the 
stockade and with it bluffed the British com- 
mander into accepting him as a prisoner of 
war with full honors ! 

Hamilton immediately demanded an oath 
of allegiance from the French inhabitants, 
who complied as promptly as they had with 
Father Gibault’s like request. Not less 
facile and agreeable was Captain Helm. He 
brewed toddies and played cards with his 
captor. Meantime Clark with his little 
band of American patriots was making a 
march scarcely paralleled in all history. He 
set out from Kaskaskia with a mere hand- 
ful of men, in the dead of winter, to cross 
the wilderness of Illinois. They tramped 
over icy plains, they waded freezing streams, 
they faced terrible rain and sleet, they 
marched with their clothes frozen stiff upon 
them, they swam, they used rafts, they half 
starved; but in the end they captured Ham- 
ilton, Vincennes, and the whole of the great 
Northwest by a single move. 
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Probably the little siege of Vincennes, 
lasting but a few hours, the fight a mere 
skirmish, the attacking party losing not a 
man, was the briefest and slightest military 
engagement that ever won the territory of 
an empire. Who says that we “Americans 
have not always waged conquest ? Clark’s 
miniature campaign in February, 1779, gave 
us the lands, tenements and hereditaments 
of all the tribes east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio. The little post at Vin- 
cennes, once securely clutched by us, was 
never let go again. At present, instead of 
being the headquarters of the Piankeshaws, 
it is very near the center of population, not 
of the Indians, but of Americans numbering 
75,000,000 ! 

Later our triangle in Hoosierland took to 
itself another notable distinction. Not far 
from Vincennes, just a little way down the 
Wabash, is the drowsy old village of New 
Harmony, where the Rappites had their 
community in the early part of the present 
century. George Rapp and his band of fol- 
lowers bought thirty thousand acres of land 
there, cleared a large part of it, built a 
unique town and prospered. The community 
in ten years accumulated in its treasury a 
million dollars and then sold its lands and 
town to Robert Owen, who set up a com- 
munity of his own fashioning. This second 
experiment in communism failed as such; 
but it succeeded wonderfully as a nesting- 
place for science. Upon the ruins of Robert 
Owen’s utopian scheme his two sons, Robert 
Dale Owen and William Owen, and his part- 
ner, William Maclure, erected an educa- 
tional scheme. They turned an immense 
warehouse of the Rappites into a museum of 
natural history and their church building 
was changed to a combined art studio and 
workingmen’s library. 

Maclure was a geologist and botanist of 
large knowledge, and his collection of pa- 
leontological and botanical specimens was 
immense. It attracted the attention of 
scientists all over the world, who flocked to 
New Harmony and soon made it a famous 
village. There came Charles Alexander 
Lesseur, Gerard Troost, Joseph Neef, 
Frances D’Arusmont, Robert Henry Fontle- 
roy, Sir Charles Lyell, Leo Lesquereux, F. 
B. Meek, Prince Maximilian and his retinue 
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of European scientists, Dr. Elderhorst, and 
last, but not least, that strange man and 
brilliant naturalist, ‘Constantine Samuel 
Rafinesque. 

Moreover, in 18839 New Harmony was 
made the headquarters of the United States 
Geological Survey. The nation’s museum 
of natural history was there, and there was 
collected a remarkable library of works 
upon industry and science. A lecture hall 
was arranged, with scientific appliances, 
where the world’s most distinguished and 
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By A. B. 


THEY still tell the story at Tennant’s when 
the fleet is home in summer. or when the 
cargo hunters are storm-bound in winter. 
What chiefly puzzles me is how first it got 
abroad, for Paul Fralic was lost and the 
other two were most like to keep the matter 
hid. But I set it down here—not in the pic- 
turesque fisher speech, which is godless and 
unrefined—as it was told me one summer 
twilight with the sky like flaming gold and 
all hills asleep. 

Be it known that the south coast of Nova 
Scotia is a rampart of solid rock fronting the 
Atlantic surges. Sometimes the fog veils its 
stern precipices and gray-backed waves beat 
in from the shrouded sea; and sometimes 
great calms descend, when the headlands 
glass themselves all day in the quiet water. 
There are huge ledges cropping up out of the 
deep, and sunken rocks where the surf takes 
on a heavier note, and miles on miles of 
frowning cliff where the snows lie strangely 
white in winter. But there are also broad 
harbors and sheltered coves where the fisher- 
men find shelter in time of storm. 

The place called Tennant’s is a good exam- 
ple of the latter. It is wide and deep, with a 
narrow entrance and a girding of rocky hills. 
At its mouth stands a fat white lighthouse, 
put there, not for the importance of the 
place, but because Tennant Cap sticks far 
out into the Atlantic and the light guides 
coastwise vessels to the town twenty miles 
away. Seaward, east of the entrance, lies 
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devoted reformers, dreamers, scholars and 
observers delivered practical addresses. If 
George Rogers Clark at Vincennes conquered 
the great Northwestern territory for free- 
dom, Maclure and the Owens at New Har. 
mony conquered it for science. Vincennes 


_for a time was the seat of government for 


the West, and New Harmony was the seat 
of learning. Truly our little Hoosier triangle 
is worthy of a permanent place in American 
history. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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a rock on which many a tall ship has come 
to grief. The charts mark it by a cross and 
the legend: ‘‘ Breaker nearly always shows.” 
The fisher folk call it ‘“‘The Bull,” because, 
hours before a storm rolls up, its hoarse com- 
plaining can be heard along the coast. Cur- 
rents which know no law beat upon it in 
stormy weather, and of all the seafarers who 
there have met their doom, not one has ever 
reached the shore, alive or dead. The Bull 
claims its own and guards its secret well. 
At the head of Tennant Harbor there is 4 
small village—two or three streets of white- 
washed houses, with a few slim wharves 
thrust out into the still waters beneath. 
During certain seasons of the year the place 
is lively enough—when the little fleet of 
bankers is fitting out, for example, and the 
harbor is astir with the passage of loaded 
dories; or when the schooners return deep- 
laden, and the gaunt fish-skids creak beneath 
their whitening burden. But ordinarily all 
is quiet; the men are absent half the year, 
while the women and children till the rough 
farms or tend the cows and goats which find 
scant pasturing on the stormy hills. 
Tennant’s impressed someting of its own 
character upon the early generations of its 
settlers. Of former days it was secluded 
from the world—withdrawn among its gral- 
ite rock and somber pine-scrub. The life 
and environment bred a sturdy class; fish- 
ermen who plied their trade from Labrador 
to Cape Ann, from the Grand Banks to the 
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Paul’s 


Georges; sailors who built their own ships 
and took them around the world. There still 
survives a certain capability of heroism— 
rough, often uncouth, but none the less genu- 
ine. 

For many years the place retained its 
quaint customs and modes of living. The 
houses of a former day, crammed with relics 
of ancient voyagings, sufficed the fisherfolk. 
The women clung to their huge hand looms 
and wore the strong gray and blue cloth of 
their own weaving. The schooling of the 
children consisted of what they could pick 
up from the old Catholic priest, who taught 
them their letters as the spirit moved him 
or the rheumatism permitted, and of much 
unholy lore gathered along the water front. 

But in course of time the Government de- 
cided that the place required the blessings 
of modern education. So a school was or- 
ganized and the primal charm of Tennant’s 
vanished away. : 

Thus, one summer, the white-and-red 
schoolhouse stood finished. A slim young 
man, with a beautiful training, arrived from 
the city to take charge, gather in recruits 
and generally to modify the opinion of Ten- 
nant’s that teaching and teachers were the 
direct agents of the Devil. 

The fishing fleet had come home earlier 
than usual that season; by the end of July 
all the schooners were lying at anchor with 
bearded rigging and sides weathered to a 
silver gray, their flat bottomed dories 
moored in long rows behind them. The skids 
were spread with fish, cleaned and split, dry- 
ing under the hot sun, and in the pleasant 
Northern twilight the fishermen fore-gath- 
ered to smoke and talk. 

Sometimes the young schoolmaster smoked 
and talked with them, in pursuance of a 
wise pedagogical policy. Far more frequently, 
however, he went to a large house which 
stood apart from the’ village. And thereby 
hangs this tale. 

It was because of the girl—-the brown-eyed 
daughter of old John Shea. Her natural 
cleverness atracted him, just as her simplic- 
ity and straightforwardness were consider- 
ably more than all the world to the young 
fisherman, Paul Fralic. 

Paul Fralie was a handsome man and a 
Strong, with the roughness of his kind, but 
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with much of its tenderness as well. He had 
loved old Shea’s daughter as long as he had 
been able to love. anything, and Tennant’s 
conceded his position by calling her “‘ Paul’s 
girl.” The more so as he sailed his own 
schooner—which signified much. And that 
very summer he—with a tremor in his deep 
voice—asked the girl to help him “run” a 
little cottage that was rising near the harbor. 
Then the schoolmaster came, and before long 
Paul found the maiden was less eager to 
listen to his sea-tales or to admire the new 
cottage, where the smell of fresh cut timber 
lay sweet on the air. 

And the summer wore away. Paul was 
absent for days at a time, fishing on the off- 
shore soundings. At each return he found 
more to anger him, but never a chance to 
clear up his doubts. When he visited the big 
house it was to sit outside with the father, 
smoking in black silence—while the school- 
master read or talked to the girl. 

Paul was a man of few words, but his 
heart was brave. Therefore he went down 
one day to the cottage. It was nearly com- 
pleted and he looked it over grimly. Then 
he addressed the carpenter, who had saun- 
tered up. 

“*Guess you needn’t finish this yer shack 
jest yet, Sam. Mebbe I won’t want it so 
soon, arter all.” 

“What's up now?” asked Sam, who was 
also a fisherman and had rejoiced in Paul’s 
good luck. ? 

“ Wal, I’m agoin’ to take the schooner out 
Boston way, ’n’ try fer a cargo this winter. 
An’ I guess you can leave the house wait a 
bit now.” 

The other man stared, but Paul turned 
away, walking slowly toward the village; 
and the cottage was left to the sun by day 
and the moon by night and always to the 
moaning wind. 

The year drew on to autumn and the school 
was in full swing. Paul never went to the 
big house; he was fitting out the schooner for 
the winter. In the intervals of work he sought 
the bluff at the harbor mouth that watched 
the troubled waters round the Bull. 
‘Kinder cranky,” said the village fishermen. 
Once he saw in the distance the schoolmas- 
ter approaching with the girl. After that he 
went there no more, 
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It was a week later that the first of the au- 
tumn gales swept in from the Atlantic. Now, 
on the day that the storm was getting up 
to seaward Paul Fralic went to his schooner 
early in the morning to prepare for a start 
when the weather moderated. Gray was the 
sky in the offing, with patches of flying 
cloud-rack, while the ground-swell grumbled 
all along the coast, sending great smooth 
waves to rock the vessels anchored at Ten- 
nant’s. 

There was no cause whatever for any one 
to leave*the harbor; yet, as day brightened 
over the water, Paul saw a small rowboat 
put out from one of the wharves and head 
for the open sea. He looked at it curiously, 
knowing that all the fishermen were busy 
on shipboard and that none of them had any 
business at the harbor mouth in the face of a 
big storm. 

The boat--a light thing with a single occu- 
pant—kept well under the shore and it was 
with difficulty that Paul recognized the tall, 
slim figure of the oarsman. When he did, 
three things came to his remembrance: that 
oid John Shea had treated the schoolmaster 
With oaths and contumely and finally had 
flatly refused him as a son-in-law; that it 
was only six miles coastwise to the next vil- 
lage where the railroad ran to the city; and, 
lastly, that the youth himself was hot-headed 
and impulsive. Also, there was a_ hidden 
path by which any one—even a girl— could 
go from the big house to the shore outside 
the village. 

To these thoughts seems to have succeeded 
a very logical conclusion. Paul’s reasoning 
may have been primitive, but a duty lay 
upon him. He cherished no illusions in his 
heart; what he did know was the impossibil- 
ity of any rower reaching the next village 
before the storm smashed him against the 
granite cliffs. Therefore said rower must be 
brought back—and his companion likewise. 
As the strange craft rounded the lighthouse 
point Paul jumped into the boat lying astern 
of his schooner. 

Goin’ out ter the light,” he explained to 
the heads that looked over from above. 
“Keep to work on them sails.” 

At the harbor mouth he rested on his oars 
for a moment and gazed along the coast. The 
surf was leaping full thirty feet up the face 
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of ,the grim rock-wall. The Bull was a 
smother of seething foam and its voice came 
deep and hollow. Paul took this in at a 
glance. But his keen eye caught something 
more. In the distance, over-near the surf, 
was a boat with two occupants. 

He overtook them, it is said, two miles 
down the coast. In shore the hights were 
already swathed in fog and the furious 
breakers forbade any landing. By a mighty 
effort he put behind him the impulse to set- 
tle forever the claims of his rival, there in 
the lonely sea—perhaps the white, beautiful 
face of the girl stayed his hand. 

Ranging alongside without a word, he 
tossed his oars into the other boat and then 
stepped in himself, spurning his own away 
with a shove of his foot. The same instant 
a sudden lurch threw him heavily across the 
forward seat with his right arm doubled un- 
der him. He sprang up, ignoring a fierce 
pain in his wrist, and shouting, ‘‘ Now! pull 
fer yer life!’”’ headed the boat for Ten- 
nant’s. 

“ Look thar!” he cried again. “An’ pull!” 

They were within fifty yards of the shore 
and driving nearer on the lift of every wave. 
Even as they looked, the other boat, which 
had drifted in more rapidly, rolled over and 
melted away on the rocks. 

The skiff, lighter than the workaday flats 
of the fishermen, sheared fast through the 
water. But the sky grew always darker, and 
when they had covered half the return a 
flurry of snow came over the water. : 

By this time Paul’s right wrist was nearly 
useless. He pulled bitterly, but was losing 
his grip on the oar-handle. Still he struggled 
on, in spite of pain that increased to agony; 
and now they were—how slowly!—passing 
between The Bull and the entrance to Tet- 
nant’s, the boat half full of water. Then 
Paul’s swollen arm dropped, powerless. He 
glanced toward the stern of the tossing craft, 
but the girl had fainted from cold or terror. 

“Say!” he cried, fiercely. ‘You can git 
ashore from here—that’s ef you ain’t got my 
dead weight in the boat. My wrist’s gone. 
I ain’t no good no more. I’ll swim. Git that 
gal ashore safe—!” 

With a snarling oath, Paul Fralic struck 
the other man across his half-turned face 
and leaped into the sea. 
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‘The currents at the harbor mouth were 
setting strongly on The Bull—they say who 
tell the story—and it was an hour before the 
boat made shelter, its occupants sleet- 
shrouded and nearly dead. 
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But Paul Fralic did not reach the shore, 
alive or dead; and none ever knew what be- 
came of him, for The Bull claims its own 
and guards its secret well. 


Winpsor, Nova Scotia, 


Art Needle Work. 


By Belle W. Manson. 


EMBROIDERY, as a means of livelihood, has 
one advantage over many other employ- 
ments, for it is one into which a woman 
may enter gradually. She need not, of ne- 
cessity, devote her entire time to it from the 
beginning, which is a great point for those 
who are tied by household cares, but who 
still, unfortunately, are obliged to do 
something to eke out a scanty income. 

The art embroidery shops are always glad 
to have the names and addresses of compe- 
tent embroideresses whom they may employ 
during the busy seasons, and who can be de- 
pended upon for promptness in delivery. 
This work is paid for by the piece, and will 
not amount to very much, as there is com- 
paratively little given out in the course of 
the year, but it offers a kind of foothold in 
the business world, and if well done may 
lead to a permanent position, if desired. The 
salary of such a position is about $9 a week, 
and the hours those of the usual working 
day. The principal duties are teaching, do- 
ing “stock” work and possibly, in some 
cases, selling materials, silks, etc., at the 
counter, tho this is not customary, I believe. 

The workrooms are always light, and 
comfortably furnished, as they are arranged 
With reference to the wealthy patrons who 
come there to take lessons upon any fancy 
work they happen to be doing, and the gen- 
eral atmosphere is necessarily quiet and re- 
fined. 

The woman best fitted to fill this position 
is the one who has, added to her technical 
knowledge, both tact and grace of «manner, 
With a most inexhaustible patience. She 
must also have the ability to invent fresh 
designs and novelties, which will catch the 
errant fancy and suit the differing tastes 


of the patrons. To do this she must have a 
knowledge ot designing, which she will find 
invaluable, as it is always considered better 
to draft the design upon the work than to 
use patterns. 

One of the greatest obstacles which women 
are obliged to overcome in entering upon 
the business world is their own conceit. 
The indulgent criticism of the home circle 
has entirely unfitted them for the searchlight 
of professional censure, and they grow sad 
and disheartened after one or two failures. 
They look with envy upon the successful 
business woman, as if she had had no part 
in her own success but to enjoy it. Yet 
there is no mystery about it, and any woman 
who patiently and conscientiously does her 
work— using each defeat as a stepping-stone 
—who is not, as George Eliot says, “ contin- 
ually looking over the edge of her work, 
waiting for her play to begin,” is sure to 
succeed in time, for it makes no difference. 
what your work is if you can only do it 
better than any one else. 

In the case of a woman who has had no 
technical training, the best beginning would 
be to take a few lessons in some place where 
she thinks she would like, eventually, to be 
employed. This will cost about $10 if she 
is fairly bright, and while there she can 


_ keep her eyes open and notice how the busi- 


ness is conducted. If she has a pleasing 
manner she may possibly make some friends 
while she is there who will exert themselves 
in her behalf as soon as an opportunity 
arises. The fact that she has taken her les- 
sons there will entitle her to a certain 
amount of consideration, and she will at 
least be able to obtain some of the outside 
work to do until there is a vacancy. 
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The style of embroidery most in favor 
at present for table and toilet articles is 
the flat work done in old feather stitch (im- 
properly called Kensington stitch) with filo 
silk. The effect of this, when properly 
shaded, is that of painting, and it is com- 
bined, in some of the latest novelties, with 
drawn work. In answering an advertise- 
ment or otherwise calling with a view to 
business it is well to take with you samples 
of your work, as it will, of course, be neces- 
sary in the end, and this will save time. It 
is also wise to display the samples as neatly 
as possible, as no one wishes to employ an 
embroideress who is not particular about 
keeping her work clean. 

For a woman who can spare only part ‘of 
her time, the position of teaching art needle- 
work to a class of children in any of the 
large private schools might, perhaps, be 
more interesting than any other way of us- 
ing her knowledge. Most of the schools 
have a class of this kind which is formed of 
children of all ages from different parts of 
the school, and one afternoon a week is de- 
voted to the study of needlework under the 
guidance of a competent teacher, who re- 
ceives not less than $5 a month. This does 


not seem very much, but to any one who is. 


fond of children it would not be disagreeable 
work, and if this appointment could be se- 
cured in several schools it would mean quite 
a little income, with considerable time left 
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for-home duties. About the only way to se. 
cure such an appointment would be by per. 
sonal influence, altho advertisements of this 
class are sometimes, tho rarely, inserted in 
the daily papers. 

Each child decides for herself what she 
wishes to make, either bringing her own ma- 
terials or commissioning the teacher to buy 
tnem for her, and when the work is finished 
she is allowed to take it home. Once a year 
an exhibition is held, which the teacher is ex- 
pected to exert herself to make a success, 
She does not receive any extra remuneration 
for this, as she is supposed to take a per- 
sonal pride in her pupils ‘and their work. 

No woman, unless she wishes to waste 
time and strength, will try to get any work 
into the large department stores, for this is 
quite useless. They do not deal with any 
but the representatives of large firms who 
bring with them a full line of . samples. 

There is considerable profit on the mate- 
rials used in art embroidery, and with suffi- 
cient capital, and a good stand, art embroid- 
ery parlors would no doubt prove a very 
satisfactory business investment. A _ place 
of this kind, just for the summer, at any 
large, fashionable resort, where there is not 
one already, would mean a good per cent. on 
the money invested, if properly managed; 
but this ‘assumes a business ability which 
few would possess, at least at the outset. 


Brooktyn, N, Y, 


The Herald Heart. 


By Margaret Root Garvin. 


O_Lp England half familiar seems, 
Nor strange it should be so; 

or though my feet first tread it now, 
Yet years and years ago, 


When hindering Time and Space seemed 


leagued 


To keep me from its shore, 
My heart I took, like that of Bruce, 
And ¢ast it on before ! 


Axper Creek, Onuipa Co. N, Y. 
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LITERATURE. 


Life and Correspondence of 
Henry Reeve.* 


THE two large volumes of this work con- 
tain such a varied and valuable mass of in- 
formation that it is difficult to give the 
reader a fair understanding of what a: pe- 
rusal will disclose. Mr. Reeve’s life was 
long, covering a large part of the present 
century, his activities were on a high plane 
and connected with nearly all of the great 
movements of his time, and his associations 
with men of largest influence in both Eng- 
land and France covered a period embrac- 


ing the political, commercial and literary 


developments of more than fifty years. And 
while he was not a man of great original 
genius, his intellect was clear, alert, quick, 
and his educational equipment was of the 
best to fit him for successful relations with 
statesmen, diplomats, scholars and leaders 
of politics. 

He was a writer of leading editorials for 
the London Times and other influential 
journals, was :onfidential adviser of the 
Longmans publishing house, and through- 
out his life kept up a wonderfully volumi- 
hous correspondence with nearly all of the 


‘leaders of thought and action in both Eng- 


land and France. Of this correspondence 
the editor has judiciously availed- himself, 
and the selection and arrangement have 
been made with eminent good taste, the let- 
ters being connected and explained by short, 
clear paragraphs wherever necessary. 
Reeve, if not a great man, was a very dis- 
tinguished person whose breadth of vision 
and cleverness of address and insight made 
him vastly useful to premiers, diplomats 
and political leaders in those important un- 
official missions through which so much 
must be accomplished. To suggest the 
enormous and laborious mental activity of 
the man, it is but necessary to give a par- 





*MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND'CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. By John Knox Laugh- 
ton, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Modern History 


in King’s College, London. 


: II Vols. 
ongmans, Green & Co. 


New York: 
$8.00 the set. 


tial list of the more distinguished men and 
women with whom he corresponded through- 
out long periods of time. Remusat, Cir- 
court, Guizot, Bunsen, Geffeken, Meadows 
Taylor, Lord Stanmore, Brougham, Cheney, 
Demster, Tocqueville, Mrs. Grote, Lady 
Stanley, Lady Dartrey, the Comte de Paris, 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Landsdowne; in fact, it would be al- 
most as easy to make a catalogue of the 
names of distinguished contemporaries to 
whom he did not write as of those with 
whom he corresponded. 

In the course of many long and delicate 
diplomatic controversies between England 
and France Reeve was used as a friendly 
go-between to break the way softly for large 
movements. He was tactful and magnetic, 
understood the value of dinners and genial 
manners, and knew how to touch his man 
through flattery, good fellowship and a smil- 
ing countenance. As a writer he possessed 
the style and resources that fitted him for 
making good, strong, timely political articles. 
His leaders in the J'imes were influential, 
but while he was editor of the Hdinburgh 
Review, which he accepted in February, 
1855, he retired from the Times on account 
of his articles being “ garbled” by the edi- 
tor of that great journal. 

qreat as was Reeve’s correspondence, his 
personal intercourse with the men who 
largely controlied the destiny of Europe was 
even more varied and important. In pass- 
ing from page to page of this intensely in- 
teresting memoir the reader meets with al- 
most every great name of recent times; and 
nearly ail of the questions which were ac- 
tively discussed in the world’s diplomacy 
during the first three-quarters of our cen- 
tury are here lighted. up as if from within. 
The British Government trusted much to 
Reeve, and he did not hesitate when oc- 
casion offered to assume even more than his 
strict réle with admirable aplomb and often 
with great success beyond what was ex- 
pected of him. 

The history of England frém about 1840 


1953 
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down to 1880 is pretty liberally reflected in 
the letters and diary of these volumes. So- 
cial and politico-social life in London and 
Paris are given lively attention over a long 
period of sudden and radical changes. Lit- 
erature comes in for a fair share of room. 
Reeve acted as a friendly agent for some of 
the great French writers in securing pub- 
lication in London. When but 21 years old 
he translated Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in 
America” into English. Here is a note in 
the diary containing a smack of Carlyle’s 
personality as far back as 1849. 

“19. (Dec.) Dinner at Procter’s with Har- 
riet Martineau, Carlyle and his wife, Thack- 
eray and Kinglake. Carlyle was so offen- 
sive I never made it up with him.” 

Indeed all through the letters and journal 
there are interesting revelations of personal 
and social relations that cast a fine light 
upon people and events. Reeve’s life made 
him a sort of pendulum vibrating between 

Ingland and France, so that his letters to 
distinguished persons and those he re- 
ceived from them form a gossipy history, 
singularly rich in materials with which to 
supplement our formal historical readings. 
Letters from Lord Granville, Lord Clarendon, 
Guizot, Tocqueville and Lord Brougham fill 
a large space in the book and they discuss 
many of the vexed quéstions of the cen- 
tury from both the English and the French 
points of view. American politics come in 
for considerable attention, especially our at- 
titude toward the African slave trade. ~ 

It would be impossible to give an outline 
of what a work like this contains. The im- 
pression it makes is rather political and his- 
torical than personal. It gives a bird’s-eye 
view of so many areas of recent thought and 
action, opens so many doors into the secret 
places of nineteenth century diplomacy and 
offers so much enlightening description of 
the great currents of recent progress that 
to read it is like turning a great kaleido- 
scope before one’s eye and seeing the move- 
ments of European statesmanship flash from 
position to position and assume the varying 
colors and forms of revolutions, coups, trea- 
ties, wars, alliances, while the years spin off 
like iridescent bubbles. We feel that 
Reeve was but an agent for exhibiting the 
forces of his time. His own doings were 
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many and important; but this book goes be. 
yond him and becomes the record of what 
many men greater than he accomplished 
during the course of sixty years and of how 
far and by what methods the world pro- 
gressed meantime. 





THE Races OF Europe. A_ Sociological 
Study. By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D. ‘Accom- 
panied by a supplementary bibliography of 
the anthropology and ethnology of Europe. 
Published by the Public Library of the City 
of Boston. 2 Vols., 8vo; pp. xxxii, 624; x, 
160. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) Pro- 
fessor Ripley, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has given in this volume a 
development of his Lowell Lectures, as well 
as of his series of articles in The Popular 
Science Monthly, where we followed with 
great interest its monthly installments, sure 
that they must make an important book. 
We were not mistaken. With no special ef- 
fort at original research in the way of ma- 


‘terial, by measuring heads, etc., we have here 


a well-balanced statement, with full particu- 
lars, of the conclusions to be drawn from all 
the multitudinous data thus far available in 
all the languages of Europe. This gives usa 
survey of the subject such as can nowhere 
else be found, and it is of intense interest. 
It brings to our view the original and the 
composite races of Europe, and traces them 
back into Asia and Africa. We ‘find that 
there is no such thing as an Irish, Scotch, 
Spanish or French race, but that the popula- 
tion of Europe, as we now see it, is so mixed 
that no originally pure type is to be found, 
only approximations thereto, and especially 
in certain localities. Following the original 
cave-dwelling Esquimaux of the glacial 
epoch came the long-headed, long-barrow 
men, then the somewhat taller brunet, round- 


‘headed, round-barrow men; and then the still 


taller blond Germanic race. The latter is 
purest in Scandinavia, and the round-barrow 
men in Cornwall, Wales, the Alps, etc. The 
book is full of diagrams, giving proportions 
of types of head, color, hight, etc., and a mul- 
titude of very instructive photographs of 
races and nationalities. The influence of the 
1ong-headed, black negro on the southern 
peoples of Europe is touched on. The very 
vexed question of the succession of types and 
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races in Asia Minor receives considerable at- 
tention. We are pleased that our author re- 
fuses to complicate his discussion with the 
subject of language. He knows no Aryan 
race parallel with Aryan tongues. He can- 
not, for example, make a separate race for 
the Turks, nor for the Jews. Both of these 
he regards as mixed races. If there is any 
question which he leaves not sufficiently an- 
swered, we suspect it is that of the influence 
of civilization, culture, good food and clothes 
on the physical structure, such as progna- 
thism, dolichocephalism, pigmentation and 
stature. This noble work fills a space too 
long vacant, and ought to call renewed atten- 
tion to the problems yet unanswered, such as 
the anthropology of Anatolia, Arabia, Persia, 
ete. 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By Angelo 
Heilprin, F.R.G.S., F.G.8.A., ete. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.) This is a book 
to be taken in hand with confidence by every 
person who would like to know about 
Alaska and the Klondike region. Professor 
Heilprin is a man of large scientific attain- 
ments, a close observer and a clear, curt 
and forcible writer. As president of the Geo- 
graphical Society and professor of geology 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, he has won the high regard of the 
scientific world. In this book he takes his 
readers over the most interesting parts of 
our great northwestern territory of Alaska, 
pointing out its most interesting physical 
features and collecting and arranging a 
truly wonderful amount of valuable infor- 
mation. Professor Heilprin was no novice 
as an explorer and traveler. He had led the 
Peary Relief Expedition, and wandered 
widely in search of knowledge. His hints 
and directions to travelers and explorers 
are very valuable, and his descriptions of 
mining life, camps, navigation on the Yukon, 
and exploring are as thorough in their way 
as his observations of the geology and geog- 
raphy of the country. He gives some de- 
scriptions of the methods of working placers 
that are the best. we have‘ seen. ‘The book 
is profusely illustrated, has a good map and 
index, and, indeed, from cover to cover it is 
thoroughly interesting and informing. 


Tuat Fortune. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
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(New -York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
Mr. Warner in this novel has prolonged the 
general idea of his other two stories, A Lit- 
tle Journey in the World, and The Golden 
House, rather than made a sequel to them. 
We have found That Fortune fully as inter- 
esting as either of the others, which is, we 
think, great praise. It begins with a fine 
bit of descriptive sketching, which intro- 
duces the hero, while yet a boy, swinging 
high in the top of a hickory tree and dream- 
ing the dreams of boyhood with the “ long, 
long thoughts of youth.” Mr. Warner tells 
a sweet love-story, which trickles like a shin- 
ing stream through the shadowy, and some- 
times black, depths of the plot. Riches and 
the evils attending their bad use, poverty 
and the happiness possible to it, these con- 
stitute the extremes of his theme. The her- 
oine is a strong, true and lovable girl. We 
must not tell the story—the reader’s priv- 
ilege is to enjoy its pleasant turns; but we 
must call especial attention to Mr. Warner’s 
charm of style, something worth some trou- 
ble to enjoy, and to the noble purpose car- 
ried out in the novel’s dramatic plan. That 
Fortune is a good, pure, strong book, full of 
high interest, and it ends, as a story should, 
with a touch of admirable optimism. 
RUPERT BY THE GRACE OF Gop. By Dora 
Greenwell MeChesney. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) It is long since 
we read a better romance than this story 
of Prince Rupert and his Cavaliers. Miss 
McChesney’s style is. excellent, and her 
story-telling power compares well with the 
best. She hangs a charm on every page. 
We are inclined to think this the very best 
piece of fiction that she has written. From. 
beginning to end the movement is rapid; 
the stirring scenes are so close together as 
to be almost a continuous flow of adventure. 
There is a pretty love story, plenty of heroic 
fighting, strongly picturesque situations and, 
indeed, everything that goes to make up the 
enduring warp and woof of acceptable ro- 
mance. What artists call atmospheric ef- 
fect is most cleverly used by Miss McChes- 
ney; the illusion is perfect. We see. no rea- 
son why Rupert by the Grace of God should 
not be ranged with the great romances just 
below those of Scott and Thackeray. When 
a story forces an old and jaded reviewer to 
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lose half a night’s much needed sleep read- 
ing it, the charm must be genuine. 


Books WortTH READING. By Frank W. 
Rafferty, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 
Law. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 
This book is a “ Plea for the Best and an 
Essay Toward Selection, with an Introduc- 
tion to Many of the World’s Greatest Au- 
thors,” and while it is not only a bookish 
book, but one that appeals most strongly to 
bookish people, it contains a great deal of 
information useful to the general reader. 
Doubtless every attempt to make a selec- 
tion of a hundred, or any other large num- 
ber, of “ best books” is a failure to some 
extent, as this one, we think, is; but no stu- 
dent can fail to be aided by Mr. Rafferty’s 
pleasant and well ordered essay, in which 
he will at least find sensible remarks upon 
a large number of the world’s most famous 
books and writers by a clear.--headed and 
well informed book lover. 


On THE BriRpDs’ HicHway. By Reginald 
Heber Howe, Jr. (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2.00.) This is a pretty book full of 
chatty sketches of birds and their haunts, 
with illustrations from photographs and a 
beautiful frontispiece of chickadees printed 
in colors from a painting by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. Young people interested in or- 
nithology will be delighted and instructed 
by Mr. Howe’s charming descriptions. 

HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING PEOPLE. By 
W. Walter Stephens. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25.) In the main this is a 
sensible discussion of the problems arising 
out of the relations between capital and 
labor, and of the questions most under con- 
sideration affecting the condition of labor- 
ing people. The author is temperate and 
judicial in his treatment of burning prob- 
lems, and whether right or wrong, he is 
clearly sincere, well informed and earnest. 

THE HEART OF MIRANDA. By H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson. (New York: John Lane. $1.50.) 
Six short stories of quite unusual quality 
make up this volume. Mr. Watson is al- 
ready well known to the lovers of good lit- 
erature by his stories of ‘“‘ Galloping Dick,” 
“At the First Corner” and ‘“ Diogenes in 
London.” In the present work he adds a 
distinction to distinction. While we do not 
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like the subject of at least one of the stories, 
the art of all is admirable. Style, in the best 
sense of the word and in a very choice, if 
not the very choicest form, makes every 
page attractive. Mr. Watson’s imagination 
is serene, but, it has depth, and the sense of 
ease and power combined, comes of reading 
his sketches. He gives us literature, for 
which we are thankful. 


OvuR CONQUESTS IN THE PACIFIC. By Oscar 
King Davis. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Copipany. $1.25.) So much has happened 
since- Mr. Davis wrote this book as a spe- 
cial newspaper correspondent at Manila that 
much of it is well nigh ancient history; but 
the work is very interesting, and contains 
a great deal of valuable information which 
the future historian will be glad to cull. 
The story ends before fighting had begun ' 
between the natives of Luzon and our forces, 
Mr. Davis's book should have a place in 
every library of books on our Spanish war 
--for these books do amount to a consider- 
able library—its chief value being the vivid 
sketches it gives of the early movements in 
the Philippines. 


A Lost LApy oF OLD YEARS. A ROMANCE. 
By John Buchan. (New York: John. Lane. 
$1.50.) A powerful tale is this, and beauti- 
fully told, with just enough history in it to 
make its atmosphere have the true roman- 
tic haze of the eighteenth century in the 
forties, when Scotland and England were 
good areas for rattling adventure and pic- 
turesque turns in the drama of life. Mr. 
Buchan is a master of his craft, and here 
he is easily at his best. His tale flows lim- 
pidly, with a ripple of dialect and some fine 
battle plunges along the way. It is good 
reading that he offers us, clear, sparkling, 
heady at times and full of mingling smacks. 
There are few better romances of its kind, 
and its kind is good enough. 


MARY CAMERON. A ROMANCE OF F'ISHER- 
MAN’sS IsLanp. By Edith A. Sawyer. With a 
Foreword by Harriet Prescott Spofford. (Bos- 
ton: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. $1.00.) This 
is a sweet and pleasingly idyllic little story 
of the Maine coast. Tender, touching, true, 
it reads like a transcript from a lost chap- 
tér of life in which gladness and pathos con- 
tend not too fiercely for the best place, Over 
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it all is the boom of the sea, through it all 
a soughing of salt wind. 

Srrona ARM. By Robert Barr. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 75 cents.) 
The leading story in this book is a good short 
romance of German life in medieval days. 
It is followed by ten tales of ‘a somewhat 
like character, all well told and, fairly in- 
teresting. 


Sun BEETLES. By Thomas Pinkerton. (New 
York: John Lane. $1.25.) The sub-title of 
this amusing and somewhat silly story is 
“A Comedy of Nickname land,” and by 
Nickname Land we are to understand the 
region of English society midway between 
the plebeians and the first-class patricians. 
It will interest English readers more than 
American ones, but the ludicrous scramble 
for a seat in Parliament and the play of 
cross-purposes among the characters are 
lively and sensational to a degree. 


THE ISLAND Race. By Henry Newbolt. 
(New York: John Lane, $1.00.) In this tiny 
book Mr. Henry Newbolt, whose “Admirals 
All” attracted lively admiration a year or 
so ago, has brought together twenty-five 
short lyrics much in the same vein of stir- 
ring patriotism with those of his first vol- 
ume. While we find these pieces excellent 
in some regards, we regret to say that they 
somehow give the impression of having a 
second-hand quality—straw threshed over 
again. It is not best to repeat a lay, though 
the birds make a success of the business. 
Mr. Newbolt must turr from the monotony 
of singing about the admirals and captains 
and ships if he ever advance beyond his first 
vigorous poetic promise. Among the pieces 
in the present collection is an epitaph, strong 
anid true, worthy to be set in the Anthology 
beside those of Simonides. It is entitled 
“For a Trafalgar Cenotaph ” : 

“Tove of England, stand awhile and gaze 

With thankful heart, and lips refrained from 

praise ; 

They rest beyond the speech of human pride 
Who served with Nelson and with Nelson died” 
“The Quarter Gunner’s Yarn ” is a ballad of 
Nelson's great victory; but it lacks the rug- 
ged and virile energy of “Admirals All.” 
“A Song of Exmoor,” “Seringapatam,” 
“Gillespie” and “ Messmates” are notable 
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poems, and the “ Hymn,” on page 53, rises 
to the high-water mark of excellence. 


THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE. CHIEFLY 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE MR. RICH- 
ARD Simpson, M.A. By Henry Sebastian Bow- 
den, of the Oratory. (London: Burns & Oates, 
Limited; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$2.00.) Students of Shakespeare, and espe 
cially those who are also students of religious 
history, will find this an interesting and val- 
uable book. It covers not only the whole 
ground of Shakespeare’s religious allusions, 
but sketches in a most entertaining style the 
history of the religious influences of his time. 
The work is that of a careful and clear- 
headed scholar who had at his command 
many sources of information and a ripe ex- 
perience in the special field of his investiga- 
tions. We call attention to it as worthy of a 
place in every Shakespearean library. 


Cosimo DE’ Mepicr. By K. Dorothea Ewart, 
Late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 
cents.) This is'a well written and carefully 
constructed sketch of Florence and the Me- 
dicean power in the fifteenth century. Co- 
simo de’ Medici is the central figure, of 
course, but in the 237 pages of this little 
book the author gives what is really the 
cream of Florentine history in its most inter- 
esting period. Religion, politics, domestic 
life, art, each had a concentrated luminous 
intensity under Cosimo’s direction in Flor- 
ence, and the study here made will give the 
student a clear view. At the end of the book 
there is a valuable bibliographical list which 
will be of great help to the reader who may 
wish to investigate further. 


THE SrxTH SENSE, AXD OTHER STORIES. By 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.) Nine short stories 
of varying interest are here collected into a 
pretty volume. The initial story, for which 
the book is named, has a decided stroke 
of originality in it; nor does the fact that it 
trenches strongly upon the grotesque in the 
main feature of its plot detract seriously 
from its dramatic interest. All of the stories 
are fresh and good, each one disclosing a 
vein of the author’s fine genius. We call 
particular attention to them as possessing 
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excellent qualities of both imagination and 
style. 


PuERTO Rico, Irs CONDITIONS AND PossI- 
BILITIES. By William Dinwiddie. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) This is one of 
the best books'that we have seen on the sub- 
ject of Porto Rico. It is written with knowl- 
edge and its facts cover the whole field of in- 
dustrial, commercial, political and social con- 
ditions. While it is by no means a book of 
mere statistics, its information is arranged 
so as to be easily commanded by the reader. 
The coffee, tobacco, sugar and fruit interests 
of the island are treated with excellent full- 
ness, and there is a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of agricultural conditions and possibili- 
ties. Mr. Dinwiddie also gives a great deal 
of useful information about the social, do- 
mestic and religious life and customs of the 
people, with some details on the subject of 
climate, diseases and necessary hygienic pre- 
cautions. 


M1ILtTon’s Comus, LycIDAS AND OTHER 
POEMS, AND MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ADDRESS ON 
Mitton. For School Use. Edited by Andrew 
J. George. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) This is a neat, well edited little vol- 
ume, and yet the difficulty of making the 
notes correct is illustrated by such errors in 
the notes on Lycidas, for example, as the 
statement that in the line, 

“ On which the dog star sparely looks,” 

the word “sparely” means rarely. It is 
also said that the expression “touched my 
trembling ears” is ‘‘ symbolic of quickening 
the memory,” which is far from the sense 
there. The “crow-toe” is said to be the 
crow-foot violet, whatever that may be. 
Whether a lotus or ranunculus, it is cer- 
tainly not a violet. And there are in that 
poem more difficult pasages that are left un- 
explained. 


LuciIFER, A THEOLOGICAL TRAGEDY. By 
George Santayana. (Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. $1.25.) We have found this 
“theological tragedy’ slow and tiresome. 
Mr. Santayana is a poet of excellent endow- 
ment; his command of diction is marvelous, 
and he shows at times a feeling for gorgeous 
effects in color which flows into his verse 
with prismatic gushes; but the tragic power 
of the great poets he has not; his dramatic 
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vision seems blurred by an excess of chro- 
matic planes in his. lenses. Everything dances 
in a rainbow film. Constructive force is 
lacking in the make-up of this rhymed story. 
Indeed, the only strong artistic interest ex- 
cited by the poem comes of passages, scat- 
tered here and there, wherein the author lets 
go his grip on the misleading classics and 
sings out of his own nature. The angel 
songs are really fine lyrics. Of the tragedy’s 
theology we have nothing to say. Theology 
rarely thrives healthily in verse. 





Literary Notes. 


Tue “Life of Nelson,’ by Captain Ma- 
han, is to be issued in a cheaper one-volume edi- 
tion in England, in order to meet the demand 
for it. 

....* Kipling vs. Putnam” is the heading of 
a reply issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in answer 
to Mr. Kipling’s letter to The London Author. 
It is very brief, and concisely makes answer to 
each of the charges brought by Mr. Kipling. 


...-Messrs. Copeland and Day have retired 
from the publishing business, and the publica- 
tions of this house have been acquired by Small, 
Maynard & Co. The books taken over are 
by Bliss Carman, Richard Hovey, Richard Bur- 
ton, ‘Louise Imogen Guiney, Father Tabb, Gelett 
Burgess and others. 

.»++.-The six books of which most copies are 
being sold at one of the largest downtown book- 
stores are “Richard Carvel,” by Winston 
Churchill ; “David Harum,” by Edward Noyes 
Westcott; “Children of the Mist,” by Eden 
Philpotts, “A Guide. to the Wild Flowers,” by 
Alice Lounsberry; “No. 5 John Street,” by 
Richard Whiteing, and the Browning Letters. 

....M. Charles Victor Cherbuliez, who died 
a few days ago, had been a member of the 
This makes a 
second vacancy in the circle of “The Immor- 
tals,” the other having been caused by the death 
of M. Pailleron. M. Cherbuliez, besides being 
the author of a number of romances and dramas, 
had published collections of his articles, critical 
and political, contributed to the Temps and the, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in which latter he used 
frequently the pen name of C. Valbert. 

....-The Massachusetts Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, Boston, has issued the first num- 
ber of a quarterly magazine, called The May- 
flower Descendant. It will be of the greatest 
interest to students of early New England gene 
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alogy, and this number gives the first part of 
the Brewster Book, with 122 pages of writing 
by Elder William Brewster’s sons, giving, among 
other things, a list of the Brewster family. 
There is also Governor Bradford’s list of the 
Mayflower passengers, and the first installment 
of the wills and inventories of Plymouth Colony. 


....Letters written by Dreyfus to his wife 
between December, 1894 (he was arrested on 
October 15th),.and March, 1898, will shortly be 
issued in translation by Harper & Brothers. Of 
these letters, Zola’ says : 

“They are admirable. I do not know of any 
pages of a higher conception or more eloquent. 
They have attained the sublime in sorrow, and af- 
terward will endure like an imperishable monument 
when our own writings, perhaps, shall have passed 
into oblivion. For they are the sob itself of all 
human suffering. The man who wrote these let- 
ters cannot be guilty.” 

....-The Anglo-Saxon Review for June, the 
first number, has for its cover a fac-simile of 
the binding of Thevet’s “ Vies des Hommes II- 
lustres” (Paris: 1584), executed for King 
James about 1604. The editor, Lady Randolph 
Spencer Churchill, prefaces the articles with a 
brief “ introductory,” describing the purpose and 
aim of the new review—to outlive, if possible, 


the ordinary modern review, which, tho “full - 


of solid thought and acute criticism,” is thrown 
away after it has been read once. But the hope 
is expressed that The Anglo-Saxon Review “ will 
not be cast aside after a hurried perusal. It 
appears, too, in a guise which fits it for a better 
fate. After a brief though not perchance un- 
honored stay on the writing table, it may be 
taken up into that Valhalla of printed things— 
the library.” The contributions are signed by 


‘distinguished writers. John Lane is the pub- 


lisher in this country and Great Britain; $6.00 
per volume. 
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Secretary Gage's Reply. 

Tue Secretary of the Treasury having 
made THE INDEPENDENT the medium for the 
publication.of his reply to the letter of crit- 
icism addressed to him by Secretary Mc- 
Aneny, of the Civil Service Reform League, 
we take pleasure in placing his statement 
before our readers in this issue. The first 
half of Mr. McAneny’s letter related to the 
Treasury Department, and to that half the 
Secretary makes reply. In the passage first 
quoted by him Mr. McAneny undoubtedly 
referred to the deputy collectors, but we 
are glad to direct attention to Mr. Gage’s 
report that “no clerk or agent” has been 
removed for political reasons. With respect 
to the deputies, Mr. Gage shows that some 
eollectors have asserted that they had au- 
thority under the statutes to appoint them 
without regard to the civil service rules, 
and that the Commission gave notice, on 
June ist, 1898, that it had determined to 
recommend the exclusion of these offices 
from the classified service. The decision of 
Judge Kirkpatrick, which is cited, seems to 
bear more directly upon the power to re- 
move than the authority to appoint with- 
out regard to competitive examination. We 
are glad to know that on the date of the re- 
cent order there were in office 752 deputies 
(out of a total number of 963) who held 
their places under the civil service law and 
rules, and that not all of the remaining 211 
had been appointed without regard for the 
rules. To several of those last mentioned 
the collector of the Nashville District must 
have referred when he testified as follows: 


“Tam a Republican, and much prefer having 
Republicans associated with me in the adminis- 


tration of my office. When I took charge I was 
confronted with an office full of Democrats. I 
came in with the determination to put Repub- 
licans in every position possible, keeping within 
the bounds of the law as I construed the law. 
The employees dismissed by me are all Demo- 
crats, and the men who took their places are all 
Republicans.” 

Offending collectors were not punished, 
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the League says, altho the attention of the 
Department ‘was directed to their acts, 
This appears to be admitted, but we infer 
from the Secretary’s statement that the 
failure to call the offenders to account was 
due to the plea of the collectors that the 
statutes authorized them to disregard the 
rules. Mr. McAneny asserted that “ special 
instructions were sent. to collectors, bidding 
them to comply with the law, but without 
apparent effect.” This seems to be admitted, 
for Mr. Gage quotes it; but did not these 
instructions show that, in the opinion of 
the Department, the law had been violated 
by appointing deputies without regard for 
the rules? As we understand Mr. Mec. 
Aneny’s letter, he says that after these in- 
structions had had no effect “ the force was 
treated as tho actually outside the classified 
service.” But it should be observed that 
certainly not more than about one-fifth of 
the deputies were appointed outside of the 
rules. The Commission had submitted, the 
League says, the opinions of some of the 
leading legal authorities: of the United 
States that the plea of the collectors was 
not welt founded; against this was cited 
the opinion of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment, and it is asserted by the League that 
the Attorney-General declined to give an 
opinion on the question. 

With reference to Mr. McAneny’s remark 
about the small number of appointments in 
the Treasury Department under the rules 
since the opening of the war with Spain, Mr. 
Gage says that every appointment in the 
classified service of the Department has been 


‘made in accord with the civil service law 


by taking eligibles from the Commission’s 
lists, by reinstating men lawfully entitled 
to be restored to the service, or by lawful 
transfers from other departments. Here 
there has been no violation or evasion of 
the statute or the rules. As to the appoint- 
ment of temporary clerks under the emer- 
gency legislation, Mr. Gage shows that while - 
the rules might easily have been evaded ; 
in the selection of the sixty-five persons 
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employed under the act of March 31st, 1898, 
every one of them was appointed under the 


; rules. But the act of July 7th, 1898, was 


mandatory, requiring that the additional 
clerks should be appointed ‘‘ without com- 
pliance ” with the Civil Service law. Still, 
moved by his regard for the principles of 
the merit system, he filled some of these 
places by the transfer of experienced men 
who had come into the service under the 
rules. Surely, Mr. Gage’s course with re- 
spect to these places is to be commended. 
But the Secretary must see, we think, that 
when such a man as Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford is asked for his resignation, the re- 
quest is equivalent to a dismissal, because 
he will resign, in spite of any assurance 
that the Department will not remove him if 
he shall persist in staying. 

Mr. Gage makes it clear that neither he 
nor his Department can fairly be held re- 
sponsible for the decision of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, concerning the payment of 
salaries to employees who have entered the 
service in disregard or violation of the rules. 
Those who are familiar with the service in 
Washington know that the Comptroller’s 
office is one of exceptional independence. 
The only remedy for a bad decision made 
by this officer appears to be the dismissal of 
him and the appointment of a better man. 
Mr. McAneny said, however, that the Sec- 
retary “stated, in effect,” in 1897, that sal- 
aries should not be paid to those who had 
been appointed irregularly or illegally, if 
this were shown affirmatively; that the 
Commission afterward gave to the Depart- 
ment a list of 271 persons, with proof that 
they had been appointed illegally; that sal- 
aries were paid to all of them; and that this 
was done some time before the Comptroller 
made his decision. We wish that the Sec- 
retary had included in his remarks about 
the Comptroller’s power some reply to these 
assertions. 

To the second half of Mr. McAneny’'s let- 
ter Mr. Gage pays no attention, probably 
for the reason that he has spoken hereto- 
fore concerning a majority of the topics in 
it. The most prominent of these are: the 
6416 places in the War Department; the 
little value of non-competitive examinations; 
the change concerning temporary appoint- 
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ments, and the new provisions concerning 
transfers and reinstatements. We have 
discussed these questions heretofore. While 
the Secretary may reasonably complain of 
those parts of Mr. MeAneny’s criticism of his 
own course which are not warranted by 
the facts, he should not hastily decide 
that the League is not “an intelligent and 
conscientious adviser, and a considerate and 
just friend” of those who conscientiously 
administer the law. Mr. Gage’s motives 
and aims are by no means in accord with 
those of some of the men. whose influence 
has been exerted to: procure these exemp- 
tions and other changes, and with respect 
to a considerable part of the recent order 
there is ground for opinions opposed to his 
own, opinions honestly and conscientiously 
held, as we believe that his are. 





The Sultan of the Sulu Islands. 


THE Sulu Islands are a little cluster in 
the southern part of the Philippine group, 
of no sort of importance either politically 
or commercially. They are very small, 
high, well wooded and very fertile. They 
have been notorious for the prevalence of 
piracy among the inhabitants. ‘The people 
are Malays and Mohammedans, and are 
ruled by a Sultan who has enjoyed a semi- 
independence under the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The Spaniards kept a Governor in 
Sulu, a sort of Resident, to use the term 
familiar in India, and by a written agree- 
ment, or treaty, paid a very small annua! 
subvention—too small to be called salary— 
to the Sultan and his counselors, amount- 
ing in all to less than five thousand dollars. 
But the Sultan collected the duties on for- 
eign vessels, except, those ports where the 
Spaniards maintained an_ establishment, 
which he could spend locally, as General 
Wood did in Santiago; and he promised on 
his part to suppress piracy and report to 
the Spanish Governor such pirates as he 
could not suppress. Free exercise of reli- 
gion was assured to Mohammedans and 
Catholics. The Spanish flag was to fly in 
Sulu towns and on Sulu vessels. In taxes 
the Sultan was quite independent, paying 
nothing to Spain. He was the ruler, or 
governor, of the Sulu Islands, managing the 
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internal government to suit himself, and con- 
trolling the valuable pearl fisheries. 

This is the condition of things which 
Spain left for us, and which the United 
States has thus far allowed to continue; 
and in taking on ourselves the responsi- 
bility for the Philippines laid down by 
Spain we have accepted this also, and have 
promised. to continue the payment, for the 
present, of this insignificant sum, but sub- 
stituting an American Governor for the 
Spanish Governor, and, the American flag 
for the Spanish flag, and allowing the sort 
of government to continue to which the 
people are accustomed, and which is . as 
much self-government as Malays know any- 
thing about. It might have been supposed 
that this would have greatly delighted the 
critics of the Administration. They might 
have seen in it a proof that we were allow- 
ing what they had asked, liberty and self- 
government to the people, that we were not 
foisting on Asiatics a horde ‘of American 
office holders, appointed to divide the party 
spoils. Instead of this they have been 
loud in their abuse, for nothing can satisfy 
them. They call it government by bribery, 
and every other name of contumely and 
contempt they can invent. That forty-five 
hundred dollars which we pay to the little 
Sultan and his cabinet, enough to keep them 
in gold braid and white tarbooshes, is de- 
nounced as a shameful tribute, paid by the 
American people to a polygamous, slave- 
holding barbarian. They do not remember 
their own words about self-government, nor 
the fact that, as successor of Spain, we hold 
what ports we please in half the islands and 
collect the duties, and that our flag floats 
everywhere. 

In thus accepting and continuing the ob- 
ligations of the Spanish agreement with 
the Sulu Islands our Government has done 
exactly right. It is a matter of prudence and 
wisdom, and also of right. Whatever change 
in the agreement it may be necessary to 
make later for the benefit of the people 
should be made after full consultation, 
when peace gives opportunity for a study 
of the conditions. It is true that this is 
an extreme case. The Sulu Islands are 
ruled by Mohammedan law, and there is 
doubtless both polygamy and slavery. One 
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of these days we will doubtless get rid of 
both; but, we say, the people are Moham- 
medans. They have long believed in and 
held to these customs. We are not just now 
suddenly overturning the institutions of the 
people, but are giving them their own sort 
of government, by their own people, and 
we must wait a while before we can make 
Christians out of them, and that not by 
force. Meanwhile we beg our anti-expan- 
sionist friends to be patient with us, and 
to allow us to bestow a bit of that inde- 
pendence on the Philippines for which they 
have been clamoring. And let them also ap- 
prove the appointment of native governors 
and councils in the Luzon towns taken by 
us, and the opening of the public schools 
in Manila. 





Dr. Zahm on Evolution. 


WE have already published the fact that 
the Rev. Dr. John A. Zahm, Professor of 
Natural Sciences in Notre Dame University, 
Indiana,‘ has withdrawn from sale his book 
entitled’ “ Evolution and Dogma.” Professor 
Zahny is the most distinguished student of 
biology in the American Catholic Church, 
and his book has been received with the 
greatest praise within the Church and has 
been translated into various European lan- 
guages. The reason he has given for the 
withdrawal is in a letter to Alfonso Golea, 
who translated it into Italian. It is that he 
“has learned from unquestionable authority 
that the Holy See is adverse to the further 
distribution of ‘Evolution and Dogma.” 
We suppose it may be gathered that he has 
received an intimation from the Congrega- 
tion of the Index that the book has been con- 
demned. Therefore, in absolute obedience 
to the ecclesiastical authorities, he with- 
draws the work on which he has spent so 
much labor. 

What interests us in this matter is not the 
condemnation of the book. Many such books 
have been condemned, and the Congregation 
of the Index is an anachronism only a little 
worse than that other anachronism which re- 
quires, or expects, Catholic books or news- 
papers to carry an imprimatur. What does 
interest us is the way that the withdrawal 
and the virtual interdict on which it is based 
have been receiyed by the Catholic press. 
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It would be too much to expect that any 
Catholic newspaper would condemn the ac- 
tion of the Congregation of the Index or do 
anything that would ostensibly indicate a 
spirit of rebellion; but the feeling behind 
can be expressed in other ways, just as in 
Vinland criticism of the action of the Rus- 
sian Government in overthrowing the con- 
stitution of the province found utterance in 
quotations of Scripture about kings and 
princes and tyranny. So here numerous 
Catholic papers quote in full, the correspond- 
ence between Professor Zahm and Mr. Go- 
lea, and they make no comments in approval. 
But they proceed to tell that Dr. Zahm is one 
of the foremost scientists in the Catholic 
Church; that his opinions are the result of 
years of labor spent in the laboratory; that 
his work has been translated into every Eu- 
ropean language of importance; that it is 
almost a text-book in American class-rooms; 
that he added to his European reputation at 
the International Scientific Congress at Frei- 
burg, where he read a paper in which he ap- 
plied to teleology his theories on evolution. 
They tell how the conservative Roman 
Catholics, and especially the Italian theolo- 
gians, made adverse criticism and thought 
it a great heresy to hold that animals and 
plants could have been created not by fiat 
but by slow evolution, or that the Hebrew 
word yom could mean a period of time in- 
stead of a day. They then make long quota- 
tions from his book, notwithstanding the ad- 
verse judgment of the Holy See, showing 
how derivative creation can harmonize not 
only with the Bible, but with Thomas Aqui- 
has and Saint Augustine, and they quote his 
recent words as follows: 


“My views may not be looked upon with fa- 
vor by all in Rome. I do not expect so much 
and I really do not care for the approval of 
every one. But I know that every eminent man 
of science throughout Europe is in perfect sym- 
pathy with my views. I venture to say that the 
twentieth century will not be very old‘ before 
nine out of every ten thinkers will be evolution- 
ists as opposed to believers in special creation.” 


And there these papers leave it, with not a 
word of approval or disapproval, but the im- 
Pression they leave and desire to leave upon 
their readers is not difficult to apprehend. 
They mean that he has been treated unjustly 
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and absurdly; they mean that the Roman 
Congregation of the Index is away behind 
the. times, and that the Catholic Church 
must break away from its ancient tradi- 
tions on matters of no essential importance, 
If it wishes to escape the condemnation 
it received in the times of Kepler and 
Galileo. 

Now, this is Americanism, not the Ameri- 
canism which the Pope condemned in his late 
letter to Cardinal Gibbons, but-what is meant 
by Americanism: by such advocates of it as 
Archbishop Ireland; men who believe that 
while in its irreducible doctrines of faith 
the Church stands on the immovable rock, 
yet in matters of science and philosophy and 
sociology and in methods of reaching the 
people the Church must keep up with the 
procession, or lead the procession; that it 
must not expose itself to ridicule by stupid 
resistance to the progress of knowledge; that 
it must not dress itself in the cast-off clothes 
of medievalism, to use the figure which Arch- 
bishop Treland employed in his famous ser- 
mou on the occasion of the Catholic centen- 
nial at Baltimore. 

This is a subject on which the Catholic 
hierarchy of this country ought to make 
quite as vigorous a contest as they did for 
liberty of English-speaking congregations; 
and we can hardly question that strong pro- 
tests will be sent to Rome. We shall await 
with interest the announcements which may 
be made by the Congregation, whose con- 
demnation of Dr. Zahm’s book has not yet 
‘been formally announced. 





The Admission of Japan. 

On Monday of this week Japan was for- 
mally admitted into the sisterhood of equal 
and independent nations. This is an event 
not only of the greatest importance to the 
new Japanese Empire, but also to the civil- 
ized world. It is the first case in modern his- 
tory in which a country whose people are not 
of the white race or do not profess the Chris- 
tian religion has been accepted as the equal 
of other nations. China and Turkey are still 
outside this circle. Other governments do 
not recognize the Chinese or Turkish courts; 
they do not consent that their subjects shall 
be tried by such judges. Up to last Monday 
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the same was true of Japan, but the rights of 
exterritoriality have now been voluntarily 
yielded by the civilized nations of the world, 
and Japan is allowed the same authority, 
through her courts, to judge and punish an 
Englishman or a German or an American 
as those countries have to judge a Japanese 
resident in their territory. 

With this right of the Japanese authorities 
to exercise complete jurisdiction in their ter- 
ritory comes the privilege now granted to 
foreigners to reside where they please and 
to own landed property in Japan. Hitherto, 
outside of a few ports, no foreigner could 
live or travel in Japan unless he were really 
or fictitiously in the employ of a Japanese. 
Our American missionaries and traders have 
been compelled to submit to this rule when 
living or traveling outside of the principal 
ports. 

As the United States was the first Power 
to open Japan to the world, so it was the first 
to consent to give up the rights of exterri- 
toriality. Ferhaps we knew the Japanese 
better than other nations; at any rate, we 
put more faith in them. We were more 
ready to recognize that they were accepting 
Western ideas and that there was a real 
change taking place in the purposes of the 
nation. It was easy to say that their civil- 
ization was but a veneer, and that the old 
barbarism -was still underneath. But Japan 
has shown a genuine desire for reform. She 
has engrafted the principles of Christian 
jurisprudence upon her own system; she has 
established a code of reasonable laws; and, 
most important of all, tho latest of all, she 
has reformed her prison system, so that it 
will not be such a barbarous thing for a for- 
eigner punished for crime to be incarcerated 
in Japan as it would have been even five 
years ago. Japan has seen that the eyes of 
the world are upon her, and she has done her 
best to assimilate her conditions to those of 
other civilized countries. 

It is yet an experiment. There are many 
that fear its result. They do not feel certain 
that a nation of yellow men, of Buddhists, 
can be safely trusted to adniinister justice. 
Whether they are right or not depends on the 
genuineness of the Japan renascence. Lord 
Salisbury would include Japan among the 
living and not the dying nations. For that 
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reason he holds, and we hold, that it is safe 
to give Mongolian and pagan Japan the 
rights which we do not give to Caucasian 
Persia, Turkey, Morocco or Egypt. After all 
it is so intangible a thing as the spirit of a 
people which governs our judgment of them. 
Turkey has no desire to move forward; 
Japan has such a desire. Because the world 
recognizes that fact it grauts to Japan all 
the prerogatives of national sovereignty 
which were not allowed in the first treaties. 
She can now control her own tariff like other 
nations, as well as her own ports, and has 
every right of a free and independent nation. 

The changes in the island empire during 
the past three decades are simply astound- 
ing. It seems but yesterday that Commodore 
Perry put an end to the seclusion of the Em- 
pire of the Mikado. Japan took the right 
way to develop her own power. Unlike 
China, she recognized her inferiority to West- 
ern nations. She sent her young men by the 
scores to Europe and America to be edu- 
cated; she invited foreign scholars to teach in 
her schools: she put herself under tutelage, 
but with the constant determination to grad- 
uate from that tutelage as speedily as pos- 
sible. Now her scholars stand on a par with 
the scholars of the world. Her school system 
will compare with that of the most progress- 
ive country. A generation has accomplished 
this, and it is the most marvelous social and 
political phenomenon of modern times. It 
proves that ability and progress do not be- 
long to one favored race; it shows us’ what 
China might do if the counsels of some re- 
former like the unfortunate Kang might be 
allowed to control in the court of the Empire. 
There is no fear of Japan’s being divided by 
greedy European Powers. On the contrary, 
those Powers are glad to accord to her her 
full rights. Here is the lesson which China 
is so slow to learn. 





Durine the past week the President has 
appointed about two hundred more officers 
for the new regiments, and an inspection of 
the lists shows that the rules which governed 
the first selections have been strictly ob- 
served. For example, on one day _ there 
were appointed four lieutenant-colonels, and 
all of them were West Point men who served 
with conspicuous ability in the war with 
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spain. One of these was highly commended 
for bravery at the battle of San Juan Hill, 
another was brevetted for gallant conduct at 
Santiago, and another has been fighting in 
the Philippines. A fifth lieutenant-colonel is 
Webb C. Hayes, son of the late President 
Hayes, a good soldier, whose horse was shot. 
under him at Santiago, where he at the same 
time was wounded. Nearly all of the new 
captains and lieutenants are men who have 
good records of service in the volunteer regi- 
ments; theexceptions are men promoted from 
the regulararmy. Among them we notice sev- 
eral sergeants and one enlisted man. In this 
way gallant service in the ranks is rewarded. 
Several of Governor Roosevelt’s Rough Rid- 
ers have been restored to the army in these 
lists of new appointments. It will be a fine 
array of officers, all of them soldiers of ex- 
perience, as to whose bravery and ability to 
command troops there is abundant evidence 
in the official records. While the President 
has taken the course which is marked out 
clearly by experience and the history of war 
as the only one which can protect the rank 
and file and make an army effective in the 
highest degree, he deserves praise for havy- 
ing resisted the great political and social in- 
tluence exerted to divert him from it. 





THE hearing at Concord concerning the 
charge that Senator Gallinger had violated 
the civil service law was a farcical affair, 
marked by disgraceful incidents. While it 
grew out of the personal disagreement of the 
two Senators, and a factional division in the 
party, there appears to have been within 
reach evidence enough to establish the fact 
that circulars bearing the name of Senator 
Gallinger as chairman of the State Commit- 
tee. signed by the treasurer of the committee, 
and levying political assessments, were sent 
to federal office-holders in the State last 
year. The postmaster at Concord received 
one of them, and he submitted it at the 
hearing, together with his testimony. But 
Commissioner Brewer, who conducted the 
hearing, now says that there was no testi- 
mony connecting the Senator directly with 
the circulars. If it be true, as reported, that 
at the beginning of the hearing he remarked 
that he had always contributed to the party 
fund, that he expressed the opinion that 
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every ‘good citizen ought to do so, and that 
he told witnesses they were not required to 
testify, then there seems to be foundation 
for Senator Chandler’s assertion that he had 
prejudged the case in favor of the accused. 
During the hearing there was a disgraceful 
altercation, in which the Attorney-General 
of the State and the two Senators took part, 
and which was promoted by tle remarks of 
Commissioner Brewer, whose lack of judi- 
cial poise is shown by his assertion that at 
a certain point in the proceedings he was 
thinking of throwing Senator Chandler out 
of the window. We cannot expect that the 
result of such a hearing will be the 2nforce- 
ment of law. The case should be brought 
before the courts, and if Senator Gallinger, 
as chairman of the committee, approved the 
issue of the assessment circulars and the 
forwarding of them to federal office-holders 
he should suffer the punishment provided by 
the statute. 





WE are sure that a multitude of people will 
read with interest the two articles in this 
week's INDEPENDENT on the marriage of col- 
lege graduates, whether men or women. 
President Thwing asks the question What 
are the causes of the delay in marriage 
among, male graduates ? and Professor Jor- 
dan, of Smith College, considers the general 
question of the attitude of college alumnz 
to marriage. President Thwing finds a 
curious argument for early graduation from 
college in the fact that late graduation delays 
matrimony. He would have a man graduate 
from college at the age of twenty instead of 
twenty-three, which means entering college 
at sixteen, unless the college course, which 
perhaps he would desire, is reduced to three 
years, senior year being transferred to the 
professional course. But sixteen is very 
young for entering college on the present re- 
quirements and with the prevalent foolish 
notion that learning to read should be put off 
till a child is six or seven years old. The col- 
lege authorities generally agree that Ameri- 
can students are some two years behind 
European students, but they do not seem to 
understand to what extent this depends upon 
the delay in learning to read and the great 
difficulty in acquiring that art, caused by our 
unscientific English spelling. President 
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that early matrimony is much to be desired; 
and he doubts very much if college graduates 
have children enough to take their places, 
basing this upon the statistics of a Harvard 
class which, eighteen years after graduation, 
averaged less than two children apiece. To 
our notion perhaps the prevalent reason why 
young men do not marry is what they call 
prudence, but what is really selfishness. And 
yet an unmarried person is but half a per- 


-son, as a rule a mere appendage to a house- 


hold, lacking the dignity and weight which 
comes with headship of a family, and failing 
of the fullness and the purity of social hu- 
manity. We do not doubt, as both President 
Thwing and Professor Jordan say, that 
about as many college graduates, whether 
alumni or alumnz, marry as other people, 
but they doubtless do marry late, and as a 
consequence their families are-small. And 
yet we believe that when they come into 
their belated blessing their lives are as happy 
and their families as worthy as those of other 
people. 





It is proposed to establish a Socialist col- 
lege in Boston, and the president is to be 
Thomas FE. Will, who was made president of 
the Kansas Agricultural College when the 
Populists came in power and has just been 
removed by the Republicans; and among 
the professors announced are Frank Par- 
sons, of Boston; E. W. Bemis, lately of Chi- 
cago University; Prof. John R. Commons, 
formerly of Syracuse University, and Willis 
J. Abbott, of New York, formerly associated 
with Henry George in politics, and connected 
with the New York Journal. As_ So- 
cialism has come to be a sort of religion, we 
suppose it is not improper for Socialists to 
establish an institution in which their reli- 
gion shall be taught, very much as the the- 
ological seminary is established to teach 
Methodism or Presbyterianism. Neverthe- 
less it is a little odd to put a school of Sociol- 
ogy on that plane,and we would have liked it 
much better, and think it would have done 
much more good for the cause at heart, if 
chairs had been established at one or two of 
our leading universities to be held by Social- 
ist incumbents; or, if the universities did not 
care to accept such chairs, if lectureships 
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had been established at the seats of these 
universities so that students could have in- 
struction in both schools of thought. A col- 
lege or university should not be tied to a 
school of thinking, but ought to be open to 
truth, whatever it may be. 





THE British Government has followed 
the lead of the French and the German in 
protecting its citizens and enforcing’ the 
contracts which they make with the Chinese 
Government. At present we may say that 
the citizens of any of the principal coun- 
tries in the world, with the exception of the 
United States, who make a contract with 
the Chinese Government for building a rail- 
road, or in any other way developing that 
country, may depend upon the moral and 
physical force of their governments to in- 
sure that those contracts are respected. 
This is because the Chinese have not re- 
garded the contracts which they make as 
inviolable as is the case in civilized coun- 
tries; and it is only by the protection of 
their own governments that contractors can 
feel that their capital is safely invested 
which they put into business enterprises in 
China. We say that Americans rest under a 
very great disadvantage in this respect and 
we are not surprised that the American 
China Development Company, better known 
as the Chinese Syndicate, organized by the 
late Senator Brice, desires that our own 
xovernment should do for its citizens what 
the British Government does for British 
citizens. Nor is it easy to find any reason 
why it should not. There is 2 correspond- 
ing British and Chinese corporation, com- 
posed, like our own company, of very 
wealthy men, and both companies are ready 
to undertake the largest enterprises, and 
could do it in absolute harmony. Our citi- 
zens certainly have as much right as any 
other people to employ their capital in 
China, and we do not know why their 
property should not be protected as well as 
their persons. We may talk of the evils of 
Imperialism all we please, but this is not 
Imperialism; it is justice, it is protection. 
And further than that, it is for the immense 
advantage of China as well as of the United 
States; and nothing else could more assure 
the permanence of the Chinese Empire and 
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prevent its being broker up into fragments 
than such an understanding between the 
United States and Great Britain as to its 
duties in this matter. Nevertheless, we do 
not anticipate that our people will readily 
undertake this responsibility; we are still 
a bit provincial, and we have the idea that 
rich folks ought not to be protected. 





Ir is the business of a bar association to 
watch the operation of the laws and the ad- 
mninistration of justice. Our New York Bar 
Association has done good work in the past, 
perhaps never better than when it went out- 
side of the regular sphere of work and pre- 
pared an elaborate scheme of international 
arbitration, such as has had its fruit in the 
deliberations, and, we trust, conclusions, of 
the Peace Congress at The Hague. Of mat- 
ters of domestic concern none are more im- 
portant than those that relate to the family, 
and we are glad that the Association is now 
considering the laws affecting divorce. It 
has come to be a very bad custom for parties 
who wish a divorce to enter into a collusion 
by which one of them shall seek the divorce 
on some legal ground or other, while the 
other party shall decline to oppose the appli- 
cation, leaving the judge no option but to 
grant the divorce asked. The Bar Associa- 
tion holds that marriage is not a contract 
which concerns the husband and wife only, 
but that the State is also a party to it, and 
interested in its maintenance. The Associa- 
tion, therefore, proposes that in any unde- 
fended application for divorce, or in any case 
whatever, a court attorney; regularly ap- 
pointed and under salary for the purpose, 
shall defend the interests of the State, and 
shall present the evidence of collusion or 
fraud, or other reasons why the application 
should not be granted. This plan works well 
in Great Britain, where, under the matri- 
monial law, a Queen’s Proctor shall intervene 
to prevent collusion. The family is the unit 
of the State. ‘The State is not made up of an 
aggregation of individuals, but rather of 
families, and in the purity and integrity of 
family life the safety of the State rests, and 
it is the State’s business to see to it that the 
family is not sacrificed to the folly or wicked- 
ness of its heads. 


Tuat lynching at Alma, Kansas, was un- 
pardonable. Alma is not on the Missouri 
or Arkansas border, but some fifty miles di- 
rectly west of Topeka, and the population 
are Germans and Americans. The attempt 
was made on the morning of July 9th to 
lynch one Dick Williams, a young negro. 
The attempt failed because of -the mob’s 
methods, not of their purpose. The man was 
cut down and revived after several hours, 
and is still living. The details of the lynch- 
ing,are shocking in the extreme. The man 
had not confessed his guilt. A fellow tramp, 
also under the same charge of having re- 
cently murdered two white men, had said 
Williams was guilty. The whole community 
practically condemns the brutality of the 
lynching, but by no means unanimously its 
purpose. It was on the main street, in the 
sight of women and children, by unmasked 
men, who were all well known, and was done 
without resistance. It was not a determined, 
well organized or well led mob, and the offi- 
cers had no reason to fear such a thing. The 
excuse doubtless was that other crimes had 
been committed by negroes in the past with- 
out being severely punished. The lack of 
any resistance to the mob led the tough and 
reckless element to do the deed. Only about 
a dozen were immediately concerned and of 
these but two could be said to be influential - 
citizens. The.leaders were of the lawless 
class and the Christian class were not impli- 
cated. And yet the disapproval has not been 
strongly spoken except by the leading coun- 
ty paper. We discover a growing sense of 
shame over the affair. It could easily have 
been avoided, and time will show whether 
the result will be to make it easier or harder 
to commit such crimes in such a State as 
Kansas, as also whether the authorities will 
severely punish these lynchers. 





THE American Institute of Instruction 
seems to be a rather venerable institution, 
altho not much has been heard of it, for it 
has been holding its sixty-ninth annual con- 7 
vention at Bar Harbor. Certain resolutions 
were passed unanimously about education in 
our new possessions, such as that recognized 
educators should be in charge, that they be 
unsectarian, and that “the principles of a 
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free and democratic education be observed,” 
whatever that may mean, all of which 
sounds well, and is sound. but another prin- 
ciple propounded may sound well, but is not so 
sound. It is required that the English lan- 
guage be introduced and become the common 
language of the ‘schools as soon as possible, 
and that public funds be given only to 
schools that are free, under the absolute con- 
trol of the Government, and “in which the 
English language is taught and used.” For 
a good while the application of that rule 
would cripple the schools, and impose a great 
burden and expense, besides doing a wrong 
to teachers who have a right to be retained 
in service. There will be many schools in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines in which only 


one teacher will be employed, and to require . 


that he shall teach English would be utterly 
impracticable. The rule would be harsh and 
tyrannical. It is better to trust to gentler 
methods under which the people will be 
eager to learn English. 





....-One of the treasures of our new pos- 
sessions is one that we have not happened 
to see mentioned in any of our American pa- 
pers, and that is, very appropriately, the 
largest eagle known on the face of the earth, 
which inhabits the Philippine forests, and 
which is a half heavier than the golden eagle. 
It was discovered by Mr. John Whitehead, 
an enthusiastic collector who has just died, 
and is the most striking ornithological dis- 
covery of recent times. 
having more formidable weapons of beak 
and claw than any other known bird. Only 
one adult specimen has ever been captured, 
and that is preserved in the British Museum 
of Natural History. 


....We know hardly any one who can 
write more brilliantly than Rebecca Harding 
Davis, and we are very glad to publish her 
article, “The Mean Face of War.” Yet we 
cannot consent by any means to her state- 
ments that Mars is a god ‘whom we are 
about to make our tutelary deity,” and cer- 
tainly not to her assertion that what is in- 
tended by our Government “ of course, is the 
establishment of a uniform guard to police 
the Philippine Islands in the interests of 
certain trusts.” We would like very much 
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to know what those trusts are that are thus 
hoodwinking our Government. 


.:.-A combination of employing manu- 
facturers cannot reasonably refuse to rec- 
ognize that combination of their em- 
ployees which is called a union. With less 
reason can a combination of employers 
undertake to destroy the organization of 
their combined employees by punishing 
with arbitrary dismissal the officers or other 
representatives of the workmen’s associa- 
tion. Public opinion will not support an 
attempt of combination at the top of an in- 
dustry to prevent or destroy combina- 
tion at the bottom by dismissal or other 
punishment. 


....The Army and Navy Journal does not 
think much of the report of the Insular Com- 
missioners who have been te Porto Rico. It 
declares that they took themselves too seri- 
ously; that they were not a judicial body 
charged with deciding legal questions, such 
as whether Porto Rico was a part of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, but were only to 
give certain information to the Secretary of 
War. It adds: 

“That this report will be consigned to the 
waste basket of oblivion and silence is to be de- 
voutly hoped.” 


....If the silly season is responsible for 
the kissing-bug, it is equally so for the noise 
about an epidemic of lockjaw. We can have 
an epidemic of typhoid fever, or even of sui- 
cide; but an epidemic of lockjaw is as absurd 
as an epidemic of broken arms or stubbed 
toes. Many people are every year injured 
by explosions on the Fourth of July, and 
some of them always have lockjaw, only this 
year we talk about it and try unsuccessfully 
to cure it with serum. 


....-Reports of the proceedings of the 
Capon Springs, W. Va., conference on South- 
ern education say that “the white people 
of the South have made very great sacrifices 
for education.”’ Perhaps so, altho the evi- 
dence is not clear; but have they made more 
than the colored people ? The analysis of 
Southern appropriations for education is a 
subject worth discussing in his thesis by 
some candidate for the Ph.D. degree, © 
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Sonship. 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 

HE is in the far country. Without any 
filial reference to his father’s wish or will 
he has journeyed thither. 

In that far country he is squandering 
youth, time, substance as though he held no 
relation to his father. As far as possible 
he has cut off relation. He has made his own 
will master. He will give to what may be 
his father’s will no thought. 

In that far country he has dropped ‘into 
ways and habits it is impossible for his 
father to smile on. Riotous living is the 
word for them. 

In that fur country he has come under 
doom. The stars in their courses fight 
against Sisera. In the long run, and often 
in the short run, flagrancy of living is sure 
to bring the consuming of substance, char- 
acter, reputation, friendship. The poor fel- 
low is ragged, wretched, desolate. 

In that far country, as a last resort, and 
after persistent asking, he manages to get 
his hand on the most menial job a man 
can work at. He, the once possessor of 
home, wealth, splendid chance, becomes a 
swine herd. And a swine herd so pitiably 
poor that he tries to a little ease his hunger 
with the food the swine grunt over. 

This is the question—is this, broken, sad, 
sinning fellow still his father’s son ? 

Well, the natural tie stands any way. 
To his father the son owes his being. To 
all eternity that relationship remains. Noth- 
ing can amend that; tho he be lost son, 
by natural bond he is son still. 

Besides, ever and anon there are the stir- 
tings of sonship in him. He cannot always 
and altogether forget he is his father’s son. 
He comes to himself. He wakes to a son’s 
consciousness. He gets homesick. He con- 
trasts—he cannot help it—what he was at 
‘home with what he is now in exile. He 
Says to himself, How many hired servants 
of my father have bread enough and to 
Spare, I perish with hunger, 


Yes, looking at the poor fellow in himself 
there are marks and notes of sonship still 
evident—the natural tie, the yet remaining 
tuggings of sonship. 

But how is it on the father’s side ? Does 
he recognize him still as son ? : 

Well, the father is waiting there, day after 
day, anxiously scanning the horizon, if he 
may descry the first and least trace of his 
returning boy. Day by day he looks and 
longs and waits. 

Yes, in the sweet picture the Master 
sketches it is evident as anything can’ be 
that the father yet owns the natural tie of 
fatherhood, himself longs for his lost son; 
notwithstanding all the boy has been, done, 
become—still fathomlessly loves his son. 

There is a harsh and narrow theology 
which declares that in no sense are unre- 
pentant sinners sons of God; that God 
stands toward such in no attitude of father- 
hood; that such stand toward God in no re- 
lation of sonhood. 

But the exquisite parable teaches differ- 
ently. Tho a man be awfully and per- 
sistently unrepentant he is still, in ,most 
real meaning, a son of God. God loves him 
as a father loves. There is no most sinful 
and degraded soul who is not still a son of 
God, and whom God does not, as father, 
infinitely love. God so infinitely loves him 
that, in abysmal sacrifice, he has yielded 
his utmost treasure for his rescue. 

But when the Apostle writes, as for ex-, 
ample to the Galatians, For ye are all sons 
of’ God, through faith in Christ Jesus, are 
we to understand that the Apostle draws 
the circle of this sort of sonship around sin- 
ners unrepentant and unbelieving, around 
the prodigal still willfully staying in the far 
eountry ? 

By no means. There are sons of God and 
sons of God. And there is distinction be- 
tween them, real, deep, vital. There is the 
fatherhood: of God and the fatherhood of 
God,.and there is distinction between these, 
real, deep, vital. 

Will you note the difference ? And it is 
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a difference as profound as the nature of 
God—between the Divine love of benevo- 
lence and the Divine love of complacency. 
For the soul unbelieving and unrepentant, 
for the prodigal still willfully tarrying in 
the far country, for such son of his refus- 
ing the relation of sonhood and discarding 
the duties of reverence, trust, obedience 
springing out of such relation, God, as 
father, has, and will eternally, have the 
love of benevolence. For such rebellious 
son’s rescue, return to him, re-embosoming 
in him, the benevolent fatherhood of God 
will not stop at sacrifice limitless. For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten son. 

Some time since an only son stole a large 
sum of money from his father and started 
for California. Every attempt was made by 
his parents who were broken hearted to 
find some trace of the fugitive. All was 
in vain. The mother died of grief.. The 
father sickened. At last, one December 
night, a telegram, dated San Francisco, was 
received by the postmaster of the father’s 
town, stating that a young man had just 
been arrested f6r murder and train robbing, 
who said his parents were living in that 
town. Getting such clew the poor father 
did not wait till morning. He was dying of 
consumption, but he had no thought of him- 
self. He sped by the swiftest trains across 
the continent. Scarcely alive he at last 
entered the court room, and found the trial 
in progress. The meeting of that son and 
father was beyond words—judge, jury, law- 
yers, spectators, wept like children. But 
the strong process of the law must take its 
‘course. There was no doubt about the 
crime. “ Guilty,” was the verdict the jury 
had to render. And the sick father, break- 
ing into a groan, lifted his wasted hands and 
fell dead upon the floor. 

What does that death mean but love un- 
utterable for that sinful son? His son’s 
crimes could not chill that father’s love. 
In utter sacrifice that father laid himself 
out for his boy's sake. And the meaning of 
the sacrifice was love. 

And such is but a glow-worm illustration 
of the infinitely loving father-heart of God. 

But you must see that the love of this 
father for his wayward son was not, could 
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not by any possibility be, could not be in 
just the proportion in which the father him- 
self was upright, the love of complacency 
for the wayward son. The father could not 
complacently regard that son’s pilfering, 
train robbing, murder. 

Nor can God love with the love of com- 
placency, approval, that prodigal son of his 
tarrying in the far country. With an ap- 
proving, complacent fatherhood the Divine 
father cannot regard the soul unrepentant, 
unbelieving. 

But these Galatians, to whom St. Paul 
wrote, were Christians. They had come 
back from the far country. They had ac- 
cepted the atoning sacrifice God had made 
for them in Christ Jesus. And now and 
therefore they had become sons of God in 
peculiar sense. They had entered into his 
regard complacent and approving. They 
were sons of God, through faith, in Christ. 

So there are sons of God and sons of God 
—sons of God, though still wayward, refus- 
ing, unrepenting, unbelieving, and held yet 
in the benevolent love of God. And there 
are sons of God, made such by faith in Jesus 
Christ, peculiarly and in special meaning 
sons of God, clasped in the complacent and 
approving fatherhood of God. 

It is of such, and of such only St. John 
writes: Beloved, now are we the children of 
God, and it is not yet made manifest what 
we shall be. We know that, if he shall be 
manifested, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him even as he is. And every one 
that hath this hope set on him purifieth him- 
self, even as he is pure. May we enter in to 
share in this peculiar and gracious sonship. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Personal Aspects of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention. 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 
THESE may be conveniently grouped under 
three heads: the trustees of the United So- 


ciety; its executive officers; and the con- 
vention speakers. Of course, these classes 


overlap, since all the convention exercises 


are in direct charge of the executive officers, 
and many of the trustees have place among 
the speakers. 

It is somewhat invidious to select names 
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from the list of trustees; and it is.done only 
to indicate how representative they are of 
their denominations. Canon Richardson 
and Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church; Bishop Fallows, 
of the Reformed Episcopal; Drs. Wayland 
Hoyt and P. S. Henson, of the Baptist; Drs. 
John Henry Barrows, Nehemiah Boynton 
and Charles A. Dickinson, of the Congre- 
gational; Drs. George B. Stewart, Maltbie 
D. Babcock, J. Wilbur Chapman and Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian; Drs. 
Tyler and Power, of the Disciples; Dr. 
David J. Burrell, of the Reformed; Dr. H. 
K. Carroll, of the Methodist, and names 
equally significant in each of the nearly 
forty denominations that are using Chris- 
tian Endeavor. With such men to watch and 
guard this movement; to care for its inter- 
ests in each Church and each State and ter- 
ritory; to ‘hold it to its loyalty to “ Christ 
and the Church,” there need be little fear 
of its going far astray. 

Christian Endeavor has been espécially 
fortunate in its executive officers. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark has shown positive genius 
in the development and guidance of this 
great movement. He seems to have made 
almost no mistakes. He is too broad- 
minded to try to substitute Christian En- 
deavor for the Christian Church, and too 
earnest and enthusiastic to allow it to 
dwindle and fade away. His almost un- 
paralleled popularity both at home and 
abroad has not in the least spoiled him; he 
is the same quiet, modest, curteous, de- 
lightful Christian gentleman that he was 
twenty years ago when an unknown pastor 
in Portland. 5 

John Willis Baer has grown with the 
growth of Christian Endeavor, and is as 
adequate a general secretary to-day for a 
membership of three and a half million 
as he was more than ten years ago for a rel- 
atively small number and small work. His 
tact, skill and foresight are really aston- 
ishing. Nothing escapes him. Without ever 
intruding himself, he is always at hand when 
needed. And his patience is exhaustless. 
He has need of it all, every day, and espe- 
cially during the annual conventions. 

William Shaw, the treasurer, has evinced 
undoubted business genius. Before 1889, 


when Christian Endeavor was weak, small 
sums were received from the local societies 
for the work of printing and circulating in- 
formation, ete. Since that year not one 
penny has ever been asked or received; yet 
Christian Endeavor has literally circled the 
globe. The printing business has, under 
Mr. Shaw’s skillful management, not only 
been self-supporting, but has paid all the 
cost of every forward movement. This is 
an almost unprecedented success. © Mr. 
Shaw has not replaced Mr. Baer in the man- 
agement of the Christian Endeavor World, 
into which the latter has put a large share 
of his energy and business talent. 

Of the speakers at this convention at least 
twenty-five may be said to enjoy a national 
reputation, and several of them an inter- 
national. There are few more thrillingly 
eloquent men anywhere than President Bar- 
rows, of Oberlin. His address here on “ The , 
Supreme Need of Christian Education ” was 
a masterpiece. Dr. Chapman probably 
ranks next to Mr. Moody as an evangelist. 


_ So great was the desire to hear him that 


Tent Endeavor was filled each morning at 
a quarter past eight. He spoke also on sev- 
eral other occasions, and always with great 
unction, tenderness and power. Bishop 
Vincent, Dr. Hoyt, Dr. Henson, Bishop Fal- 
lows, Bishop Walters and many others are 
among the best preachers of the day in this 
or in any country. And no one is heard with 
more uniform satisfaction and profit than 
President Clark. He has unusual vigor of 
thought and fervor of manner. 

And there were scores of men and women, 
not a few of them foreign missionaries, who 
had only a few minutes in which to present 
their cause, and who used that brief period 
with rare skill, judgment and effect. 

Two men seem to require a brief notice. 
First, Prof. R. G. Moulton, of the Chicago 
University. He was heard only twice; on 
“The Literary Study of the Bible” and 
“The Romance of the Bible.” It was some- 
what a new departure to introduce such 
lectures into a Christian Endeavor program. 
But it was eminently justified. Professor 
Moulton is a constructive scholar and critic. 
He distinguishes between literary study: of 
the Bible and the higher criticism or his- 
torical study. He deals with the book purely 
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as literature. He claims that it is the worst 
printed book in the world; and in his Mod- 
ern Readers’ Bible has done much to cor- 
rect this error. He is a consummate elocu- 
tionist and impersonator. No one who heard 
him give the story of Balaam will ever 
forget it, or ever again read those chapters 
without vividly recalling Profesor Moulton. 
So also of Samson, ‘Esther, ete. One of his 
lectures does more to make the part of the 
Bible treated a living reality than all the 
ordinary, goody-goody talks about it that 
could be given throughout an entire conven- 
tion. . 
Second, the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of 
Topeka, Kan., author of “In His Steps,” 
and other similar sociological stories. The 
verdict of the jury of the vicinage about 
Mr. Sheldon is that “he lives what he 
preaches.” Every auditor can see that he is 
a genuine, modest, unassuming’ man. The 
pastors’ conference at which he presided 
was a most impressive sight. Over a thou- 
sand ministers were present, and a finer 
looking body of men one would nowhere 
find. Mr. Sheldon spoke for some 30 min- 
utes on his plan and its working, and then 
questions Were asked for a like period. Few 
of the questions elicited anything of value. 
Mr. Sheldon began by saying that the 
Christian Endeavor pledge to “ do whatever 
Christ would like to have us do,” is in- 
terpreted by his pledge, “to do what Jesus 
would do” in our place. Just here :seems 
to lie the fundamental, and perhaps the only 
serious, error in Mr. Sheldon’s plan. He 
instinctively says “Jesus,” not “the 
Christ.” How can we determine what the 
God-man would do in our place? Is it not 
more rational to decide, if we can, what he 
would have us do, with all our human lim- 
itations and infirmities ? And can we be 
confident about this beyond a conscientious 
application of the principles that guided 
him to our very different circumstances. 
What Jesus did in the simple life and civ- 
ilization of Palestine nineteen centuries ago 
ean never be a formal guide for us in the 
highly complicated civilization of America 
and Europe to-day. Nor must we forget that 
Christianity has created this civilization, 
which is to say that the Christ has created 
it. Not, of course, that its abuses, injus- 
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tices and cruelties are to be laid at his door; 
but that the fabric within which they ex- 
ist, as yet uncorrected, is from his hand. 
What Jesus would do in our social and busi- 
ness life can be inferred only from what he 
actually did in Galilee and Judea, due allow- 
ance being made-for difference of circum- 
stances. Mr. Sheldon’s mistake seems to be 
in not making that allowance. He appears 
to lack the historic imagination. And so 
far his scheme is not only impractical, but 
untrue: while his great idea of self-sacrifice 
is as true as it is venerable. Not in his 
hands, certainly, but in some hands, his 
scheme seems very liable to run into fanat- 
icism. And some even of his own notions, 
as, for example, of a daily paper as an en- 
terprise of mixed charity and business, are 
at least rather fantastic. Undoubtedly, 
however, he has set many to thinking, and 
has elicited much latent self-denial. If just 
now his pendulum swings too far, it will by- 
and-by settle to its true arc. Neither the 
Church nor the world is in much peril of 
exaggerating self-sacrifice. 


Detroit, Micx, 





Mrs. H. V. Harkness, of New York, 
has given $30,000 toward the erection of a 
chapel for the College for Women of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland. This is 
the second large gift which Mrs. Harkness 
has made. She gave $50,000 three years ago 
to found a Biblical chair, in memory of 
her daughter, Florence Harkness-Severence. 
The great growth in the number of students 
has made necessary the immediate erec- 
tion of the chapel. 


...-Chicago is interested in the candidacy 
of a Roman Catholic priest for Congress, 
Father George D. Heldmann, the chief sig- 
nificance of which appears to be in his rep- 
resentation of the German element in op- 
position to an Anglo-American alliance. He 
thinks that a clergyman can do his people 
much good in the national Congress, and 
that there is no reason why he should be- 
come disconnected from parish duties in be- 


coming a candidate; should that be neces- 


sary his candidacy must give place to his 
service to the Church. Meanwhile he awaits 
the decision of Archbishop Feehan, who is 
his superior. 
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....It was only by an all-night session 
that the British House of Commons finally 
passed by a majority of 314 against 176 
the Tithe Rent Charge Rating Dill. This 
bill has caused a great deal of bitter dis- 
cussion. It was passed against the opposi- 
tion of all but those who belong to the Es- 
tablished Church, with a view of making 
the condition of the clergy easier who de- 
pend upon tithes. For some sixty years, 
since the tithe in kind was compounded by 
a money payment, the amount paid to the 
owners of the tithe—that is, the incumbents 
of the parishes—has been reduced by the rate 
tax. There has been great complaint of the 
poverty of the clergy, and this rate tax will 
be remitted by the passage of this Dill 
through the House of Lords. 


....The World’s Student Conference, at 
Northfield, Mass., just closed, has surpassed 
any previous conference in numbers and 
depth of interest. The Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association Conference opened on Fri- 
day of last week at the same place, with an 
enrollment of more than 400, the largest yet 
registered. The Seventeenth General Con- 
vention of Christian Workers will be held 
in Northfield, August 1st to 20th, and among 
those who are to take part in it are the 
Rey. I’. B. Meyer and the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, of London; Rev. S. A. Selwyn, of 
Bournemouth; the Rev. J. G. Cunningham, 
D.D., of Edinburgh; Dr. Pierson, of Brook- 
lyn, and Dr. Mabie, of Boston. There will 
also be a special conference for leaders and 
workers of Christian Endeavor Societies, 
under the direction of Mr. John Willis Baer. 


....What is often called the brightest daily 
paper in New York devotes much attention 
to defending the most extreme conservatism 
of theologic belief for the disguised purpose 
of discrediting all religious faith. It does 
not often throw off the mask so completely as 
in its comment on the re-ordination of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, when, after declaring that he 
must advance still further to either agnosti- 
cism or Roman Catholicism, it says: 

“lf he is of a temperament which can only 
find satisfaction in obeying the dictates of his 
reason, he will. bring up in agnosticism; if 
faith alone can give him peace, he will ‘yield his 


intellect finally to the authority for faith which | 


asserts itself most uncompromisingly.” 
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That is, reason must lead to agnosticism, 
while faith asks no question of reason, and 
is only willful credulity. Of course, nobody 
but an agnostic could taki that position. 


....The Rey. Charles M. Sheldon told the 
Christian Endeavorers that in his opinion 
one sermon is enough on Sunday. It isenough 
for those who after attending a morning 
service attend Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor meeting and perhaps one or 
two other meetings. But the evening 
service, at least in our cities, is not 
meant specially for those people. The use 
of it is to gather those who will not stay 
at home and who might otherwise be pa- 
rading the streets. It is a failure when 
the pastor who is quite competent to hold 
the attention and interest of his faithful 
regular attendants finds himself unequal to 
the task of attracting this floating class; 
and for this reason it is especially to be de- 
sired that a large church should have a min- 
ister who is an attractive preacher. A pas- 
tor should seek for his associate not one 
who is inferior to himself, but one who can 
speak even better fo the popular ear. Min- 
isters make a mistake, it may be a selfish 
mistake, when they desire to have a second- 
rate assistant. 


....It is now becoming evident that a 
considerable part of the campaign against 
“ Americanism ” in the Catholic Church in 
this country grew out ‘of personal hostil- 
ity to the Catholic University on the part of 
the dismissed professors who had been 
called to this country at the opening of the 
University. One of these was Dr. Peries, 
who was Professor of Canon Law. When 
the rector, Bishop Keane, at a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, April 18th, 1896, 
made the statement concerning the advis- 
ability of not retaining Dr. Peries any 
longer, Bishop Horstmann said that he had 
received the evening before a communica- 
tion from Dr. Peries, which was not ad- 
dressed to him as secretary nor to the 
Board, but to himself personally; but that 
if the Board desired he would read the same. 
It was done. Archbishop Williams declared 
that altho a private communication, still, 
as it had been read, it belonged to the 
Board, and should be preserved in the sec- 
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retary’s archives. The letter referred to, 
after entering into unimportant details of 
personal defense, continues: 


“T do not want any scandal, but I must warn 
you that if something is made against me, the 
country at large and the Roman competent con- 
gregation will know what has been the spirit of 
this house, and I will do that, not in view of a 
mean revenge, but for the interests of the 
Church. 

“I hope, nevertheless, that nothing such will 
be necessary and that I will not be obliged for 
the honor of my name and the defense of my 
interests to enter a struggle which would prove 
disadvantageous for several, and for the great 
aim we have in view in this institution. 

“ G. PERIES. 
. “Please do not lose my documents. I can 
want them again.” 
This threat has since been executed. 


....-At the last meeting of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches a com- 
mittee of fifteen was appointed to consider 
the best methods of increasing the contribu- 
tions to the six boards of the churches. That 
committee has presented its report, in which 
it suggests a general plan of State and local 
conferences and church committees for secur- 
ing greater unity with less of division of in- 
terest or thought of rivalry. With regard to 
the amount to be raised the committee, on in- 
vestigating the receipts of the different so- 
cieties, discovered that the average during 
the last ten years had been about $1,200,000 
and that this was very nearly the amount re- 
ceived during the past year. In view of tle 
better financial outlook, it was thought this 
might without great difficulty be raised.to 
$1,600,000, and the apportionment was sug- 
gested as follows: 


Average yearly Amounton 





donation for basis of 

ten years. increase 
proposed. 
A.B. C.F. M ..2- ..........$470.178.00 $626,600.00 
Cong’! Home Miss. Society. 366,92%.00 489.231.00 
American Missionary Asso. 178,236.00 237,647.00 
Cong’1 Church Building Soc 59,027.00 78.703.00 
Cong’! Ed. Soc, (four years). 72,567 00 96.756.00 
Cong’! S. S. and Pub. Soc... 53,072 00 70,763.00 
$1,200,005.00 $1,600,000.00 


The committee make no reference to the 
' payment of debts, believing it to be wiser to 
make a plan that not only will pay, but will 
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prevent debts. The sum of $400,000 was 
fixed as an amount whose attainment was 
practicable in view of improved conditions. 
It is hoped by making a special effort to se- 
cure contributions from each church for each 
society, and thus to increase the total amount 
given. The committee also presents tables, 
showing the receipts of the different societies 
during the past ten years from different 
sources. Thus the American Board received 
by donations from churches and individuals, 
$3,001,777; from the Woman’s Board, $1,880,- 
103; from legacies, $1,714,355; from the Otis 
and Swett legacies together, $584,521; from 
interest on permanent funds, $106,395; a total 
of $7,287,151. Of the amount through the 
Woman’s Board, about 10 per cent. was from 
legacies, so that the entire amount of actual 
donations was about $1,700,000. If these be 
added to the donations from churches and in- 
dividuals, the result is $4,700,000, or about 
two-thirds of the total. The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society received direct 
$4,344,140; by auxiliaries, $2,086,925; a total 
of $6,431,065. Of this $2,277,965 came from 
donations from churches and individuals, a 
little more than one-half, the remainder being 
from estates and invested funds. The Amer- 
ican Missionary Association received in all 
$3,629,561, of which a little less than one-half 
—$1,782,361—was from donations. The total 
includes $103,840 received during the first 
half of the period from the United States 
Government for Indian schools. The state- 
ment does not include the income from the 
Daniel Hand Fund administered, amounting 
during the ten years to $538,336. The Con- 
gregational Church Building Society received 
in all $1,697,329, of which $590,271 was from 
direct donations, $349,701 from legacies, 
$152,407 were refunded from grants, and 
there were included also sums paid direct to 
churches, but covered by mortgages of the 
society and sums granted for particular 
churches. The Congregational Education 
Society reported total receipts of $685,060, of 
which $418,985 were donations and $181,575 
from legacies. The Publishing Society re- 
ported total receipts for the ten years of 
$616,390, of which $530,717 were from dona- 
tions and $48,627 from legacies. 
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The Iron Barometer. 


TuE most important feature of this year’s 
great revival of industrial activity has been 
the unprecedented demand for American iron 
and steel, abroad as well as at home, and the 
sharp advance of prices, due chiefly to a 
shortage of supply. ‘The condition of the iron 
industry has been accepted as a trade ba- 
rometer. For this reason, and because of the 
remarkable growth of our exports of prod- 
ucts of iron and steel in the last year and a 
half, the question whether the present de- 
mand will be continued and current prices 
will be sustained engages the attention of 
authorities here and in Europe. There was 
but little change in prices in this country dur- 
ing the year 1898. The following table, com- 
piled from the reports of The Iron Age, the 
best authority, shows the advance since the 
beginning of 1899: 

Jan.12, Jan.4, July 12, 

1898. 1899. 1899. 

Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburg. $9.90 $10.75 $20.75 
Gray forge, Pittsburg 8.85 9 50 17.50 
Foundry No 2, Philadelphia., 11.00 11.25 19.50 
Foundry No. 2, Cincinnati.... 9.25 10.25 17.75 
Steel billets, Pittsburg ; 16.25 33 00 
Wire rods, Pittsburg i 22.25 40.50 
Steel rails i 18.00 28.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburg 1.00 2 00 
Common iron bars g 1.00 1.85 
Tank plates, Pittsburg F 1.25 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburg ; 1.30 2.00 
Wire nails : 1.35 235 

Since the 12th inst. even higher prices 
have beeu quoted, and a more urgent demand 
points to further increases in the near future. 
The output of pig iron has been growing 
steadily; old and abandoned furnaces are 
coming. into blast. and new ones are -ap- 
proaching completion. But output has not 
caught up with demand for consumption. 

First, it should be noted that the demand 
has not yet been subjected to the influence 
of the high prices quoted in our table for 
July 12th. Buyers were required to pay 
these rates for goods purchased on that date, 
it is true, but the large manufacturing com- 
panies supplied themselves months ago with 
great quantities of raw material, either ac- 
tually delivered or provided for by contract, 


at prices very much lower, and their deliver- 
ies are being made on lower prices which 
were fixed by orders placed long ago. For 
these reasons a very large part of the cur- 
rent business in iron and steel is being done 
on a basis of lower prices, and will be dohe 
for months to come on that basis, which may 
be one-third below the average of the quoted 
prices of to-day. New orders, however, must 
be placed at the quoted rates if placed at all, 
and even at these figures it is difficult to 
place them, because the capacity of the large 
concerns is fully engaged for some time to 
come. The effect of the quoted high prices 
upon the demand has not yet been seen; 
when those prices shall ‘be applied to the en- 
tire output, consumption may be restricted 
at a time when production is at its highest 
point. The result would be a reaction. But 
there is a searcity of iron, in eomparison 
with demand, in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica; the cost of production will be increased 
next year by higher prices for ore and higher 
wages; and it is probable that the demand, 
caused by certain new requirements, will be 
sustained for a considerable time. These 
conditions will tend to support high prices. 

In a review of the situation contributed to 
the Manufacturers’ Record, Secretary Jeans, 
of the British Iron Trade Association, shows 
that the world’s output of iron was increased 
by 2,500,000 tons last year, the additional 
quantity coming from America and Ger- 
many, and estimates a further increase of 
4,500,000 tons this year, of which one-half 
will be supplied by American furnaces. The 
causes of the great demand have been, in 
his opinion, the requirements for railways 
and other public works in countries recently 
opened for such undertakings, the growth of 
the world’s navies and mercantile marine, 
and a general revival of industry and com- 
merce following a period of depression. The 
increased demand due to the extension of 
trolley systems and the enlarged use of iron 
in buildings should be considered in connec- 
tion with that which is caused by new steam 
railways (for engines, cars and bridges, as 
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well as for rails), and by the construction of 
steel ships for trade or war. Mr. Jeans does 
not look for a great reduction of prices for a 
considerable time. to come. 

The reduction, when it comes, will be 
larger here than abroad, because the advance 
has been relatively greater here, and our sup- 
plies of ore and fuel that can be cheaply 
mined are enormous. The utilization of 
them will eventually bring down our prices 
of iron again below the lowest range which 
foreign producers can reach, for while the 
exhaustion of their supplies is not at hand, 
the cost of obtaining them must increase in 
coming years. 








Financial Items. 

THE last published statement of ‘the 
Colonial Trust Company, of New York, of 
which John E. Borne is president, shows to- 
tal resources of nearly $18,000,000. The cap- 
ital is $1,000,000, the surplus and undivided 
profits $844,776.80, and the deposits are $15,- 
980,579.90. 

...-Dun’s Review, of July 15th, in its para- 
graphs on “The Week,” says: “ Because 
every prospect pleases, it is the right time 
to watch most closely for signs of trouble. 
But it is not easy to find them when the vol- 
ume of business is 63.7 per cent. larger than 
last year and 75.5 larger than in 1892, the 
best of all years except the last, or when 
failures continue the smallest ever known, 


or when the exports of staples begin to im-- 


prove materially, or when railroad business 
is by far the best ever known, or when New 
York bankers appear in international opera- 
tions, listening to a Russian inquiry and 
undertaking a Mexican loan. Even the in- 
dustrial disputes incident to the season cause 
less trouble than usual, the largest of them 
having been settled Thursday by the. tin 
plate company. The Bank of England finds 
it difficult. to borrow more from this side, 
and frankly raises its rate while this coun- 
try begins to ship fresh crops for which 
Europe will run into debt. 

.... Owing to the recent death of Edward 
A. Quintard, Henry Hasler was last week 
elected President of the Citizens’ Savings 
Bank of this city. Mr. Hasler was first 
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connected. with the old Broadway Bank, 
which institution in 1870 he left to accept 
a clerkship in the Citizens’ Savings Bank. 
For the past nineteen years Mr. Hasler has 
been secretary of the Citizens’ Savings 
Bank, and’ is regarded as a careful, con- 
servative banker, and his election to the 
presidency is considered a deserved pro- 
motion. Since 1860 the bank has had three 
presidents—George Folsom, United States 
Minister to The Hague, who served nine 
years; Seymour A. Bunce, the first secretary 
and a charter member, who was president 
two years, and Edward A. Quintard, presi- 
dent for twenty-eight years. Charles W. 
Held, who entered the service of the bank 
in 1864, and has been cashier since 1874, 
was elected secretary, and Henry Sayler, 
the acountant, who has been with the bank 
for twenty-eight years, was elected cashier. 
The Citizens’ Savings Bank now has total 
assets of $13,660,000, and a surplus of 
$1,620,000. Among its trustees are William 
E. Clark, Charles H. Steinway, General 
Daniel Butterfield, Courtlandt D. Moss, 
Douglas Taylor, Percival Kuhne and Sig- 
ourney W. Fay. 


....-Dividends, coupons and interest an- 
nounced: 


Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company, 21% per 
cent. and extra 1 per cent., payable August 1st. 

Empire City Fire Insurance Company, 3 per 
ceut., semi-annual, payable on demand. 

United States Fire Insurance Company, 4 per 
cent.,-semi-annual, payable on demand. 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 5 per cent., 
semi-annual, payable on demand. 

Continental Fire Insurance Company, 12% 
per cent., semi-annual, payable on demand. 
~ Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 11% per cent. 
and extra 114 per cent., payable August 10th. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


during the past week were : 

BANKS, 
AMcrica,.........00. - 43534 | Mechanics’............206 
Citizens’..... .... ....146% | Mutual.............. .157%4 
Commerce ...........268% | Park........ peebouvccen 
Fourth..........0008 --182 | Produce Exchange. ..130%4 

TRUST COMPANIES. 

Franklin........ si scp ddbaatdh aac eae tins cosvevainscelllile 
State.......... penubaecesbincsabedounesccsceeh eccheneee 4154 
Title Guarantee and Trust............se.00. eves 400 


United RSPUII sc cdinn'n <.couvase 0osue0de ubassun Ccuke 





INSURANCE. 


What Cannot Be. 


THE Travelers’ Insurance Company had 
outstanding a $3,000 Accident policy on 
James S. Collins, who was murdered by J. 
H. Collins, his son. The company claims 
that in its practice murder is not in the class 
of accidents, and hence that there is no lia- 
bility. But Superintendent Church, of Kan- 
sas, following his predecessor, McNall, in- 
sisted that the company should pay, and re- 
yoked its license; the company obtained in 
the Federal courts a temporary injunction 
against Mr. Church. 

Whether the Travelers’ is legally right, 
or even morally right, in its refusal is for- 
eign to the question whether Superintend- 
ent Church is legally right, or morally right, 
in attempting to compel it. The Kansas 
City Journal affirms that the Kansas Leg- 
_islature has denied the power to revoke a 
company’s license on such grounds, and 
that four courts, both State and Federal, 
have within two years past upheld this posi- 
tion, but that Mr. McNall boldly defied the 
law. It may, therefore, be that if the 
superintendent wishes to coerce he ought 
to take refuge under general discretion, such 
as is granted in this State, and avoid giv- 
ing reasons; perhaps he might have inti- 
mated to the Travelers’ that unless the 
company settled with Mrs. Collins he would 
have to reluctantly decide (without giving 
Teasons) that in his judgment the public 
Welfare would not be furthered by longer 
continuance in Kansas. 

The theory of supervision is that the su- 
bervisor is a specialist who can and will 
know the financial condition of an insur- 
ance company, and can and will keep it out 
of the State if an outsider, or cause its dis- 
solution if a home corporation, in case it is 
unsafe because unsound. But its mode of 
treatment of some individual claimant, or 
of claimants in general, is quite another 
matter. If the contested case is a single 
ohne, the claimant has the courts open as 
4 refuge, with the notorious fact that all 


prejudices and presumptions which exist 
will be in his favor rather than the con- 
trary. If a company contests too often, it 
hurts itself in the vital spot of its reputa- 
tion, and this fact is an automatic check on 
the disposition to litigate. But nothing 
could be more preposterously unjust and 
unsound than that one man, with none of 
the safeguards and responsibilities of a 
court, should appropriate judicial functions 
and set himself up as umpire in contested 
cases, and all the more so since it is prac- 
tically certain in advance how he would de- 
cide. Drastic legislation has dictated pol- 
icy forms and restricted the rights of de- 
fense; that a State’s official should also 
make rates has been proposed, but this as- 
serted power in Kansas is probably beyond 
even the extremes possible in the last years 
of the century. 





Fire-Resisting Glass. 

THE customary skeleton frame for a tall 
building is rising on the site of the Rogers 
& Peet building burned last winter. The 
fire blast which penetrated through the 
many widows in the “ well” or court of the 
Home Life building adjoining continued 
only while burning structure stood, and, of 
course, the court was protected by the side 
wall itself up to the hight of that wall, as 
still shown by. the smoke line. This protec- 
tion will now be carried clear up, doubtless, 
by the higher wall of the office building 
now. in construction, so that the conditions 
which caused the upper floors of the Home 
building to be eaten out cannot recur. Yet 
the argument against leaving windows un- 
protected against outside fire exposure is 
as strong as ever, and the repair of the 
Home building has conformed to it. Glass 
yields to the indirect effects—that is, not 
to fusing but to cracking—or to the destruc- 
tion of the framing in which it is set; wire 
glass has therefore been proposed, and a 
form already in considerable use consists 
of mesh iron work imbedded in the glass 
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itself. A report was made by Secretary 
Wilmerding, of the Philadelphia Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, admitting that a wire glass 
window is useful only to the softening 
point (which from the tests ‘appears to be 
more than double the 800 to 1,000 degrees 
in case of ordinary window glass), believes 
this point will rarely be reached from “ ex- 
posure.” The report, therefore, reeommends 
Mississippi wire glass, made by the “ solid 
process,” and Besto wire glass, made by the 
“sandwich” process, and approves Rosner 
and Bertelott frames therefor, when all 
panes are engaged in the sash not less than 
a half inch on all sides. It is also suggested 
that such windows may be accepted in lieu 
of standard fire shutters. The American 
Luxfer Prism has also proved itself by 
remaining intact through an actual fire in 
Chicago which destroyed the rest of the win- 
dows, and through some tests which in- 
cluded playing a stream on the prisms 
when at a red heat. It is claimed for this 
prism that it has such property of non- 
radiation that combustibles as near as a 
foot will not ignite. 





Insurance Items. 

THE Equitable Life Assurance Society 
wrote on July 5th over $7,000,000 of life in- 
surance, which is the largest day’s business 
in its history. The company also reports 
that the amount of June business has been 
over twice that of the same month last year. 
....The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany last week so amended its by-laws as 
to provide for the disposal of all its invest- 
ments now held in the form of stocks, and 
provision was made so that hereafter no 
stocks will be held. Investments will here- 
after be confined to bonds and mortgages 
on improved real estate, Government, State 
and municipal securities and bonds of cor- 
porations which have not defaulted in in- 
terest for three successive years. The an- 
nouncement of this radical departure 
caused considerable surprise when it was 
first announced, but when it became gen- 
erally known that this step was taken sim- 
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ply as a necessary preliminary to entering 
upon the insurance field in Prussia, it was 
readily understood, and it is probable that 
other companies that wish to enter the for. 
eign field will follow this line of action. The 
Prussian laws provide that stocks must not 
be held as investments by life insurance 
companies doing business in that country, 
The last report of the Insurance Depart. 
ment of this State shows that the life insur. 
ance companies hold $69,890,966 in stocks, 
many of the companies having lately in. 
vested in the new corporations just organ. 
ized. 








Insurance Statement. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 


The total assets of the Home Insurance Con- 
pany of New York, as shown ‘in the ninety-sec- 
ond semi-annual statement, published on an- 
other page, are $12,457,928.52, an _ increase 
since January first of $296,763.73. The net sur- 
plus amounts to $4,804,793.71, an increase since 
last January of $376,991.35. The cash capital 
is $3,000,000, and the surplus as regards policy- 
holders is $7,804,793.71, showing the unques- 
tioned security of a policy against loss by fire 
in the Home Insurance Company. When the 
Home published its semi-annual statement on 
January Ist, 1854, its cash capital was $500,000 
and its net assets were $647,017.33. S. L 
Loomis was the first President and Charles J. 
Martin the first Secretary. It is interesting to 
notice how the financial strength of the company 
has grown, as shown by the following figures: 








Assets. Capital. 

January 1, 1854,........... $647,071.33 $500,000 
aS eeveseas - Po 

J 1,00),000 

i 2,000,000 

January 1, 1868............ 8,624,499. 17 2,000,000 
January 1, 1871.... wee. 8,624,499.17 2,510,000 
July 1, 1875.......... eee —8,624,499.17 8,000,000 
January 1, 1899 .. .. . 12,161,164 79 8,000,000 





Secretary Martin became President in 1855 
and had associated with him as Secretary A. F. 
Wilmarth, afterward Vice-President. John H. 
Washburn became Assistant Secretary in 1865 
and Secretary in 1868, and Vice-President and 
Secretary in 1884. In 1888 Daniel A. Heald 
was elected President and John H. Washburn 
-and Elbridge Gerry Snow Vice-Presiaents. The 
Home Insurance Company was never more ably 
managed or in a more prosperous condition than 
it is to-day, and these gentlemen remain in the 
same Official positions to-day. Its directors, be 
sides the officers above named, include such well- 
known men as ex-Vice-President Levi_P. Mor 
ton, ex-Secretary of the Interior C. N. Bliss, 
Oliver S. Carter, David H. McAlpin, Andrew C. 
Armstrong, Walter H. Lewis, Francis H. Leg- 
_. Dumont Clarke, Benjamin Perkins, and 
eorge H. Hartford. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


TOO LATE. 
The dust was in my eye— 
It pained ; 
The sprinkling cart creaked by— 
t rained! : 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.... There is a woman in Allegheny who dear- 
ly loves to use big words, and she does not al- 
ways use them correctly. The other day a 
neighbor complained of incessant pain in her 
back, whereupon the user of big words said: 
“J would consult Dr. Pellets for pains in the 
back. He’s the finest bacteriologist that I know 
of.°—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


...As the Boston maid finished a brief “ re- 
sumay ” : 
Of our war deeds of late notoriety, _ 
She said, “ This will win to our national 


da, 
Wail Pomth-at-Fetey” ; 
: —Richmond Times. 

...-One of the most prominent English mis- 
sionaries in China saw_a picture of the Stars 
and Stripes with the Union Jack beautifully 
furled together, with the inscription under them, 
“Colors that don’t run.” Thinking he saw the 
joke, he was relating it to some of his friends, at 
the same time telling them that the inscription 
was “ Colors that don’t fade.” 

.... Mr. Dooley ” (Peter Dunne) met Rich- 
ard Harding Davis in Chicago several months 
ago. “Do you know,” said Mr. Davis, “ that 
from reading your works, I expected to see a big, 
brawny, red-faced Irishman, with red chin- 
whiskers?” ‘‘ Strange,” replied Dunne. ‘“‘ My 
expectation, based upon reading your books, 
was to find you dressed in a pink shirt waist.”— 
Eachange. 

....DIPLoMacy: To-day the American Am- 
bassador was dining with the Queen of England. 
“Can anything,’ Her Majesty was exclaiming 
feelingly, “‘ever again close the door between 
these two great nations?” ‘“ Well, you May- 
brick it up, you know,” replied the Ambassador 
humorously. Here the Queen playfully smashed 
His Excellency over the head with the coffee 
urn. “ Ain’t you terrible!” she protested, and 
changed the subject.—Detroit Journal. 


I was once ultra clever at most amazing calcula- 
tions, 

I had mastered conic sections and the theory of 
equations, 

And differential calculus, and abstruse permuta- 


tions, 
With awful probabilities of converse variations. 


Parabolic formule I eyed with admiration, 
And hailed a crux elliptical with boisterous ova- 


tion , . 
For algebra I looked with undisguised anticipa- 


ion, e 
And Rs with ardor complicated differentia- 
ion. 


But yet I ne’er could understand Demosthenes’ 
orations, 

And I railed at Latin grammar with offensive 
appellations ; ; 

Thucydidian oratory seemed all prevarications; 

And Ciceronian defense, conceited objurgations. 


I looked on Elegiac verse as useless occupation, 
And Greek Iambics as a work of supererogation, 
For I always thought the language of a dead 
, and buried nation 
Was wholly unproductive of the least remunera- 
tion —Harvard Lampoon. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best poses sent in during July THE 
INDEPENDENT offers the following prizes: 

Figst Prize: One year’s subscription to the 
Century Magazine. 

SECOND PRIZE: “ David Harum.” : 

THIRD PRIZE: “ Mr. Dooley in Peace and in 
War.” , 

LETTER PUZZLE. 





20 | 18 | 29 | 22 
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83 
26 
































Reading across: 1, Relative position or stand- 
ing; 2, a lay; 3, to array; 4, to fabricate; 5, a 
TOUR, BEPOR: 6, practice; 7, a series of things 
in a line. 

When the foregoing words have been correct- 
ly guessed, and the letters read in the order of 
the foregoing diagram, they will spell a very 
famous event and the name of the principal 
participant. E. G. 

, CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell an instrument of torture. 

Reading across: 1, To put things in order; 2, 
affectedly fine; 3, having dark streaks or spots 
on a gray or tawny ground; 4, a slight fold; 5, 
tending to rise or float: 6, military bravery and 
skill; 7, sacred oath; 8, to utter in a grumbling 
manner; 9, given to reading; 10, a coronal; 11, 
furnished with a marriage portion; 12, avoid- 
ing by artifice. 


FRAMED WORD-SQUARE. ' 
1 


Oy thcaie  he e eem 


Worp-SquakE: 1, An exclamation; 2, an 
— garment; 3, certain curious animals; 4, 

rial. 

From 1 to 2, a river of ‘South America; 1 to 
3, drink; 2 to 4, a place made famous in 1781; 
3 to 4, coming from the north; 5 to 1, juice; 6 
to 2, a bauble; 8 to 4, a number; 7 to 3, to 
make brown. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 6ru. 


Ziezac.— Don’t give up the ship!” 1, Damon; 
2, Comus; 3, Kandy; 4, trite; 5, prong; 6, comic; 
7, cavil; 8, Peter ; 9, Utica; 10, apple; 11, lithe ; 
12, withe; 13, waste; 14, worst; 15, aches; 16, 
oat: 17, prate. 

HHAKESPHAREAN ACROSTIC.—Salisbury. 1,.Czsar; 
2, Orlando; 3, Hamlet; 4, Antonio; 5, Brutus; 


et ; 
6, Macbeth; 7, Coriolanus; 8, Romeo; 9, Antony. 
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Personals. 


PRESIDENT SALLES of Brazil, who is re- 
ported to be a baseball enthusiast, is trying to 
encourage the American game in Rio Janeiro. 

...-At the Minor Tournament of the recent 
Cness Congress in London, the first prize was 
won by Frank J. Marshall, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

...-Governor Roosevelt will deliver the ad- 
dress at the annual celebration of the birthday 
anniversary of General Grant, April 27th, 1900, 
in Galena, IIl. 

...-General “ Joe” Wheeler, who is about to 
go to the front in the Philippines, will be ac- 
companied by his daughter, Miss Annie Wheeler, 
who has volunteered as a trained nurse. 

..A daughter of Brigham Young and one of 
his widows were among the women who took 
part in the recent session of the International 
Congress of Women, in London. 

....The first automobile to undertake a jour- 
ney across the continent started last week from 
this city for San Francisco. John B.-Davis is 
the owner of the machine, and he and his wife 
are the only passengers. 

....W. S. Taylor, the Attorney-General of 
Kentucky, who was nominated by the Repub- 
licans last week for Governor of the State, 
started life as a farmer boy and taught school 
until 1882. He then studied law and was after- 
ward elected a judge. 

....The children of the late President Hayes 
have offered their old home to the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, on the 
condition that a permanent fund of $25,000 be 
raised for the proper care and preservation of 
the building. The home is known as “ Spiegel 
Grove,” and is located near Fremont, Ohio. 

....The new amateur golf champion of the 
United States, Mr. Herbert M. Harriman, who 
has been playing golf only four years, did not 
even enter the amateur tournament last year. 
It is interesting to note that he won by 
good play on the putting greens. A great many 
players think that the long drives win the game, 
but as a matter of fact more games are lost on 
the green than on any other part of the course. 

...-Emanuel Lasker, winner of the interna- 
tional chess tournament, in which. he played 
against Pillsbury, Steinitz, Tschigorin, Black- 
burne, Showalter and others, is a Prussian, thir- 
ty years old, who learned chess at the age of 
twelve, set out to make a serious study of the 
game when he was fifteen, and began to win in- 
ternational prizes before he was twenty-one. He 
stopped playing two years ago to finish his edu- 
cation at Heidelberg, but recently took up the 
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game again, and was in the best of form at the 
tournament. 

...-An interesting question in political mor- 
als, has arisen in Cadiz, Ohio. It seems that R. 
P. Scott, who is a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Congress, has issued a card to 
the public in this wise: 

““T propose that the nomination for Congress 
be put up at auction and knocked down to the 
highest bidder. I will lead off with a $10,000 bid 
for the place . . and if elected will donate 
the salary as it comes due to sending four students 
from each county to a college. If a Congress: 
man should pay for the honor of being elected, 
why not do it in a legitimate way; not by 
prostituting our ideas of liberty and constitutional 
government by buying votes? If we want bossism 
and corruption, let us be honest and cut sham out. 
Let us get together and say we are a set of pol- 
luted scoundrels, we like it and prefer to keep it 
up. If you agree to this, I will put more genuine 
corruption into the canvass than any other man, 
or suffer defeat at the polls.” 

...-.The Harpers are about to publish a 
translation of the letters of Dreyfus to his wife. 
The following two letters, written after his re- 
moval to Devil’s Island, the first to his wife and 
the second to his little son, are typical : 

“I made for your sake the greatest sacrifice a 
man can make in resigning myself to live after my 
tragic fate was decided. I did this because you 
had inculcated in me the conviction that the truth 
must always come to light. In your turn, my 
darling, do a}l that is humanly possible to discover 
the truth. <A wife and a mother yourself, try to 
move the hearts of wives and mothers, so that they 
may give up to you the key of this dreadful mys- 
tery. I must have my honor if you want me to 
live. I must have it for our dear children. Do 
not reason with your heart; that does no good. I 
have been convicted. Nothing can be changed in 
our tragic situation until the decision shall have 
been reversed. Reflect, then, and pursue the solu- 
tion of this enigma. That wiil be worth more than 
coming here to share my horrible life. It will be 
the best, the only means of saving my life. Say 
to yourself that it is a question of life or death 
for me, as well as for our children. 

“CHER PriTiT PIERRE: 

‘Papa sends good, big kisses both to you and to 
little Jeanne. He thinks very often of you both. 
I trust you will show little Jeanne how to make 
big, high towers of blocks, which it is such fun to 
tumble down. Be good children, and pet your 
mother when she is sad. Also be kind to your 
grandfather and grandmother, and play no bad 
tricks on your aunts. When papa returns from 
his journey, you will come to meet him at the 
station, with little Jeanne, with mamma, and all 
the rest. 

“More big kisses for you and for Jeanne. 

“Your Papa.” 
Zola says these letters have “attained the 


sublime in sorrow.” 
J 
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«The Prudent Man Setteth 





His House in Order.’’ 


Your human tenement should be given 
even more careful attention than the 
house you live in. Set it in order by 
thoroughly renovating your whole system 
through blood made pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then every organ 
will act promptly and regularly. 








OVO Dress Shieid 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





FROM GROWER TO CONSUMER. 
THE FINEST 


EAS and COFFEES 


At xz are our only 
Sa lucements. 

No Presents. Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. Farmers, and large consumers 
Try the goods before payingforthem, Full particulars free. 

“ The Oppigeny will do everything they agree to.”"—The Inde- 
pendent, N. Y. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO,, 

P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), New York, N. Y. 


YOUR WIFE and COATES . 
- ++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘‘ Basy 
: Running Ball Bearing,’ and have 
no other, Stamped ** Coates Easy Running.’’ Or send for 
Illustrated Ci 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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WALTHAM 


WATCH KS 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Riverside”? (traiemarry movement 1s jewelet 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 











THE BUCKEYE CAMERA 


eee FOR FILMS OR PLA 
1899 MODEL eco 6rd MAYY.-: BEE LOADED IN. IN DAYLIGHT 


PRACTICABLE 
COMPACT 
PORTABLE 


FOR FILMS ONLY FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES 
ae 8 Buckeye, 189 “il 86.00 | 8K x 34 ry Buckeye, with 
uck 


$.00 4x8 Special Buckeye, jan SOO? 
x cia uckeye, W: 
10.4 one holder 16.00 


We ieeniall the NEW AMERICAN noi for Hand-Camera Work. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book. Price, paper, 25 cenis; postage 3 cents. 
CATALOGUE < all kinds of cameras and all = uisites 


for photography mailed on application, FREE. 


FE. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 2.2rRMetadpsthagsn—~SSARUNID a 
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JHE D&WAGER 
CORSET 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 


Made in three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 
Sizes 22 to 48 inch. 


Style 550, heavy coutille, satteen strips: sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 
81 to 36, $2.25 ; 37 to 43, $2.50. White, drab and black. 


Style 550, summer netting (white only); sizes 22 to 30, $2.00: 
$1 to 36, $2.25 ; 87 to 43, $2.50. ” 


Sats 614, fine satteen. It lian finish; sizes 22 to 30, $8.50; 
31 to 36, $3.75; 87 to 43, $4.00. White, drab and black. 4 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets. 
ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply you, a money-order 
sent us, with size, length, and color plainly specified, ‘will bring 
corset to you free of expense. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— 





z—~ Individual Communion 
+“ ' Outfits. Send for free catalogue 


of use’ 
wEROVe 


rs. 
eat faz SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Stayt Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 





USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros,, Westfield, Mass. 








READING NOTICES 


The American Rhine. 

One of the pleasantest trips for a summer day is that u 
the Hudson Hiver by the Day Line Steamers ‘s ‘Albany. 
The two steamers “ Albany ” and “ New York,” large, com- 
modious and fast, are now in commission, offering pleasure 
and comfort to travelers on the river. The magnificent 
scenery along the Hudson is too well known to need de- 
eertetion, and this cool and delightful trip is one which we 
can heartely recommend to our readers. 














' Be 
The Summer Tourists’ Paradise. 


amship 
Line from Boston. Beautifully illustrated literature 
application to J. J Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Broadway, New York —Adv. 


Lyon & Healy’s Organs. 
An idéal pipe or, has just been built ~ 
Chicago. for a church at Harvard, Ill. is organ has s 
many features to recommend. it that churches of small or 
medium size will do well to copy some of its points when 
they get ready for a pipe organ. In the first place it has 
dignified and impressive appearance that is thoroughly 
in keeping with a house of worship. Then while this in. 
strument is so arranged as to take up as little roomas 
possible, every pipe counts There is no lost force toit: 
the entire volume of sound reaches the auditorium. The 
pipes are of the largest diameter and each set contains 
sixty-one notes. Lastly, this organ is so built that every 
dollar put into it shows It would ——> the average 
church-goer to know the figure at which such an instr. 
ment as this may be duplicated. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
PARIS IN 1900, Make sure of your steamer and 


hotel accommodations ow, at 
fair rates. Personally conducted 
A WORD TO THE WISE. parties. Membership restricted, 
TEH CRAWFORD TOURS, 
610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, St. Paul 
Building, New York. 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














| 161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 


ORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 


THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Serbice. 

soeeeVewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a strictly “‘up-to-date’’ train 
take the “‘Big 5’” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. © 


For handsome book “Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, «. p. 4., cxicaGo 














Lyon & Healy, 





Fora 
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And on Lake Champlain. 
SUMMER $4.00 to $10.00 per week 
A ag 4c. postage for Illustrated 


A.W. eta 5 S.P.A. 








Broadway, N Y 
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World’s Greatest 
Mail Route 


| Is between Chicago and New York. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway operates it for the govern- ; 
ment conditioned on a service which 
shall be safe, fast, punctual and com- ; 
fortable. 

Knowledge of the fact that for more 
than twenty-five years this. railway 
has been the government’s selection 
as the route of its great fast mail 
trains, is proof sufficient of its excel- ; 
lence. It fills the conditions. ; 

The same efficiency of service 
enters into the operation of all its 
passenger trains. 5 

For travel between Chicago, | 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, it has neither a 
} superior nor an equal. 

‘Book of Trains’? free. 
A. J. SMITH, 
Gq. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


rye" ive" as as 
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“AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
RAILROAD” 











is the title conferred by the press of two continents 
upon the New York. Central, 

This is partly for the reason that for the number, 
speed, comfort and luxury of its through trains the 


New York Central is without an equal on this Con- 
tinent. 


For a copy of the “ Lamy, of Modern Railway Travel” send 


one 2-cent stamp to George H Daniel 1 P; 
Grand Central Station, New York, oe ter en en oaee 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


* «+ BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 
able for Summer patronage. 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 


FINANCIAL 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets about .- - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


EDWARD E. POOR. President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
$2,000,000 
Surplus.............. Meodkgenesseae 3,246,800 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 


cx SEVEN Ee:.cent 

Get Clear of Taxes 

On all ney. we loan for F has secured by first mortgage 

on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
, where crop failures are unknown and interest and 

pedir Sor athtas Sete and bose eens eat nae 

ave 
our clients. Write for particulars. Se Se 
E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


: Members New York 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Stock Enibenes. 
Investment Department. 

Send for our circular on special offering of 5% 80 year Gold 
Treasury Bonds on Water Plant located in towns bordering on the 
re + ang York. Proceeds to be used for extensions and 

etterments. 


























Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 

proved farms worth three times the loan In last six 

ears have placed over $200,000 00 without a default 

in principal or interest. References, all Bankers, 

Capitalists, Ju:iges and Business Men for whom I am 

arg, I Sip for further particulars, Send for 
pamphiet, *‘ About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H, HAGAN, GuTHriz, OxLAHOMA. 


po ¥9 UW ANT =: than Savings Bank Interest? 
Te Sell Land or Mortgages? 
0, write FIDE VESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Othe 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits prapeses one interest allowed on balances subject t 


Boston, Philadelphia anc 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 


on. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediat: 
27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 








Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
— THE 5, nae, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


“LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & Co, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, minn. 


(Member American Bankers’ Ass’n.] 
DEALERS IN 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal 
Securities, Local Stocks & Real Estate, 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners 
and investors. 





PROPERTIES SELECTED AND 
BOUGHT ON JOINT ACCOUNT. 





CORRESPONDENTS: National Bank of the Re- 
— New York; Second Nat'l Bank, 
ston: First Nat’! Bank, Chicago; Bank 

of Montreal, Chicago : 


 WHSTHRN 
MORTGAGES 
TE argtgh ara 8 gh pol asge 


DIVIDENDS 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
NO. 8 CHAMBERS ST. 
102nd Semi-Annual Dividend. 

New YORK, June 12, 1899. 
A Dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum has 
been declared, for the six months ending June 30. upon all accounts 

entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000, pays le after July 10, 1899. 

Deposits made on or before J uly 7 will draw interest from July 1. 
Depositors are requested to present their bank books at least 
once in every three years to have interest added thereto. 

WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


Irving Savings Institution 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The trustees of this Institution have declared interest on all 
the three and six months 
NT. per an- 
onday, 
fore July 10th will draw in- 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, 
President. 

















G, BYRON LATIMER, 
Secretary. 








Louisville & Nashville R. R. Go, fy The At 


The Board of Directors of the Louisville & NashyilleRR 



















Co this day declared a dividend of ONE AND 0\E-8a A divider 
1%) PER CENT , and an ex'ra dividend of ONE-HALF (uj 4 
PER CENT., payable on and after August Oth. proxin jm dividend o 
to such as shall be registered stockholders of the ( ompany be paid on 
at 3 P. M. on July 27th, 1899. The stock transfer books wi t the clos 
close at 8 P_ M™. on the 27th inst., and reopen at 0 A. . | 
on August 10th, 1899. | AUGUST BELMONT, Chairman, The tran 
New York, July 10th, 1899. 1999, both « 
ONE HUNDREDTH DIVIDEND-CITIZENY = 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

No. 156 Broadway, ——— 

New York, July 5, 1899. 185! 


A dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) is payable 
on demand, F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 





—_—____., 


Empire City Fire Insurance Co, 
50 Wall Street, 
New YorE, July 6, 1899, 
NINETIETH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of THREE PER CENT., payable on demand. 





DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. JOHN 
NINETY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. — 
HANOVER a 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, @ **' 


NEw York, July Ist, 1899. 
A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5%) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the office of the Company, No, 
34 Pine Street. 
CHAS. A SHAW, Secretary. 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 
NINETY-FouRTH DIVIDEND. 





Post ( 

A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5¢) 
is payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. AS 
32 Pine St., New York. GEORGE JEREMIAH, LI. 





New York, July 12, 1899. Secretary. 
All for 
Anu, 
‘ ‘ very 
United States Fire Insurance Co, 9% yin 
46 Pine Street, ampt 
: July 11th, 189. the Com 
138TH DIVIDEND. : BENJ 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 

dividend of FOUR PER CENT., payable on demand. 

SAM’L M. CRAFT. 8. F 


Vice-Pres’t and Sec’ty. 


United States Rubber Company 


9-15 Murray St . New York, July 6th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber 
a, has this Bf declared a dividend of TWO PER 
CENT. on the Prefe: Stock of this Company as the last 
quarterly dividend from the net earnings for the fiscal 
vear ending March 3ist, 1899, to stockholders of record at 
12 M., July 15th, 1899. payable July 8ist. 1899. The transfer 
books will close at 12 M., July .5th. 1899, and reopen at 10 


A M, Aug. Ist, 1899. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 











United States Rubber Company # 4s= 
9-15 Murray St., New York, July 6th, 1899. 8UR 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber 
Compaay has this day declared a dividend of ONE PER Cash 
CENT on the Common or General Stock of this Company by 


from the net earnings of the Company to stockholders of 
record at 12 M, July 15th, 1899, i July Bist. 1899. 
The transfer books will close at 12 M., July 15th, 1899 and 
reopen at 10 A. M., Aug Ist. 1899. 





CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


aa i Ol ee 
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The American Bell Telephone Company 


Boston, June 21, 1899. 
Adividend of THREE DOLLARS per share and an extra 
dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share will 
be paid on Saturday, July: 15, 1899, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Friday, June 30, 1899. 
The transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 14, 


both days included. 
-™. e WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Bch ri ge 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 + + = $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES = = = = = =  25,816,738.19 











All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasuH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
. en a to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
setts Statute, 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
ce. 


the Company’s Offi , 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
8S. F TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,483 06 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-:Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 











Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. In ten minutes 
fire will wipe out the savings of years. 
Then you look to your fire insurance. 

Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany ? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. C0., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


‘¢Insure in an American Company.’’ 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - -  $87,895,017.01 
Insuraneo in Fores, - 122,785,580.00 





In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the ‘New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 

Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: one year $2.00; six 
months $1.00 ; months 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-tive cents. Postage 

to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union 81.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 

before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the new address 
must be given. 
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THE 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All sees now issued by this Company contain the following 


‘** After one year from the date of issue, the liability ot 
the Company uxder this policy shail not be disputed.”’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain Py the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 
Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this Com- 
any, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 

















Y 
WM. T. STANDEN 


° he ante ooccneee -ACtuary 
ARTHUR C. PERRY. «-es-0..- Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN......... eso deeeste Sokoeesdicabess ..Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMB.........0...5+. sasnenk Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
So PERE OB ha Brest I Saat on wepeoees sen ceaccesegs DMIs 
. H. R.....Prest. Im rs’ an ers’ Nat. 
JAMES R. PLUM... ooo... cece aonevencinrenentniem Api} 








A POLICY cu 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 
It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 


The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 1s unsurpassed. 


If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


Provident Savings Life, 
BE. Ww. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; zemporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 





. «. OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December, 1898. 


- $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist ' 5 


January, 1898 . . . . 1 « « «© « «+ §,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums .. . . + « « $4,204,805 91 








Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1898, to 3lst December, 1898. . . . 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 
Returns of Premiums 
andexpenses $659,421 0§ 


$3,327,340 67 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
= States and City of New York Stock; 


ity Banks and other Stocks ... . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimatedat . . . . 1 1. we ee 890,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . 956,161 43 


Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 


pay losses under policies payable in : 
evcign OUTRO on sg 6 ne ea 229,793 36 
Cumin th Bam ga ee Te i ee 184,997 78 


Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 

















Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
in aoe laa on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
6 whonrersem tg on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the ~ ending dist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and after Tuesday, thesecond of May next. 


.By order of the Board. 


; J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. | 


TRUSTEES. 
GUSTAV AMSINCE, JOHN D. HEWLETT 


JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
VERNON H. BROWN 














N B LEANDER N. i 

LDRON P, BKO H. H. MOO 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
FRANCIS M. BACON, EORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, EVI P. MORT 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, GEORGE W. Q RD, 
WILLIAM EK. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKER, 
EVERETT FRAZAR, . A. RAVEN, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY WRENCE TURNURE, 

N W. ' GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 


ANSO .HA 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
HENRY KE. HAWLEY, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS 


at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
’ THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street New York 


WILLIAM C. STU 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. 





to hold thirteen copies of THE I¥- 


DEPENDENT can bv furnished byt @ 
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Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 


a 
<e - <a 


THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 





AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 





aT 


ain lanl a 


J. M. ALLEN, President, 


. B. LENS UN: - «+ Vice- 
ALLEN ice-President 


Second Vice-President GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


245m - - «= Secretary 


ape. Treasurer | Abstract from 39th Annual Statement. 


Asst. Secretary 

Total Amount - Premiums received since organiza- 

ie vt May % _ il cali . $30,997,839.31  . 
“ mount Paid to Policy-ho ers since organiza- 

1899 FIRE INSURANCE 189 $26,954,195.27 


Admitted Assets held as security for Policy-holders, 

A , OF January 2, x89, $10,559,150.87 
Total Amount’ pai Policy holders, and the amount 
now a as security for the “T of their 


CONNEETICUT. contr . $31,513,346.14 


Total Dividends paid ‘Policy- hoiders since organiza- 


tion, . $4,849,536.51 
Surplus on “basis of Admitted "Assets Valuation, 4% 


1,¢ 90 0 Standard, January 1,1 $1,152,968.02 
igs gaat 78 Value of Dividend Siete” Accumulations, 


75 January x, 1899, $527,066.00 
4,642,499 73 73 INSURANCE IN FORCE: 


JAMES NICHOLS, "President. Jan. 1, 1899, 24,275 Policies, $45,574,381. 
a. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


B.R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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O'NEILL'S 


ANOTHER CHANCE .— 
AT THOSE 15.908 BICYCLES! 


We have a few more of those Splendid Roadsters for sale—came in’ the other day, the last 
lot on the contract. They are all 24-inch Diamond Frames. If you want one, come quick, for 
they will be disposed of in short order. 

Remember, please, our Guarantee for the year 99 covers them, that the price is 15.98, and, 
above all, that 

THEY ARE SAFE WHEELS TO RIDE! 











Two Other Bicycle Bargains Worthy Your Attention. 


“The Mentor” at $22, 
“The O’Neill” at $27. 


The former in 21 and 23-inch frames and the latter in 22 and 24-inch frames, both for | 


Ladies and Men. These wheels are also guaranteed by us for the year ’99. 
SUNDRIES AT SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 


Moore Electro Gas Lamps - - - - 1-55 | Veeder Cyclometers - - - - - §0 
20th Century Gas Lamps - 1.97 | Veeder Trip and Total Cyclometers - 135 


Calcium King Gas Lamps - - - - 1.79! Silk Lacing Cords,15 yards - - - - 15 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 21st STREET. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY — 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it | 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN SOAI A) ene oe ane 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 4 ; 


R OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 


The B A N N E R RGR TGR AND NATIONAL PRIZE (( 
Bicycle Lamp Z \ 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosene Oil 








Tested by thousands i in use durin, Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 

past season, giving satisfaction. . PRICE t Worldasthe Best Tonic forConvalescents \ 
GUARANTEED | trom Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever | 

WIND PROOF e and All Malarial Troubles; tt in- | 

Under Normal Conditions in Riding. } creases the Appetite, strengthens the | 


All Parts Removable. Easily Cleaned. ‘Sold Everywhere, Everywhere. | Nervesand butids up the entire System. 
Circulars upon Application, Paris: 2:2 Rue Drouot 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. N. Y.: E. FoueEra & Co., 26-30 N.William St. 
Se ee —— 
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